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A Character Sketch of the Emperor of Japan. 
By J. A. Fow er. 


The Emperor of Japan is not merely — tion for him is held by every Japanese 
respected, but loved with a reverence at home and abroad, and he has under 





Courtesy of “Japan & America.” 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


that is not received by the ruler of any ~ his command 45,000,000 willing souls. 
other country. The same deep affec- Yet he is not an absolute, despotic 
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monarch whose mandates are fearfully 
obeyed, for the sentiments of his sub- 
jects toward him are those of the deep- 
est filial devotion; so that, although 
there exists no tangible law, either 
political or moral, to bind his people to 
him, every Japanese is perfectly will- 
ing to sacrifice his life to defend his 
person. 

The Emperor, to whom the Japanese 
are bound by no law except this filial 
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subjects, be filial to your parents, af- 
fectionate to your brothers, be loving 
husbands and wives, and truthful to 
your friends. Conduct yourselves with 
modesty, and be benevolent to all. 
Develop your intellectual faculties and 
perfect your moral powers by gaining 
knowledge and by acquiring a profes- 
sion. Further, promote the public in- 
terests and advance the public affairs; 
ever respect the national constitution 





THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


attachment, in turn regards his people 
with no less affection. 
the Imperial edict on Education: e 

“Our ancestors founded the State on 
a vast basis while their virtues were 
deeply implanted ; and our subjects, by 
their unanimity in their great loyalty 
and filial affections, have in all ages 
shown them in perfection. Such is the 
essential beauty of our national polity, 
and such, too, is the true spring of our 
educational system. You, our beloved 


So he says in* 


and obey the laws of the country; and, 
in case of emergency, courageously 
sacrifice yourselves to the public good. 
Thus offer every support to our Im- 
perial dynasty, which shall be as last- 
ing as the universe. You will then not 
only be our most loyal subjects, but 
will be enabled to exhibit the noble 
character of your ancestors. 

“Such are the testaments left us by 
our ancestors which must be observed 
alike by their descendants and -sub- 
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jects. These precepts are _ perfect 
throughout all ages and of universal 
application. - It is our desire to bear 
them in our heart in common with 
you, our subjects, to the end that we 
may constantly possess these virtues.” 

The Japanese love their Emperor, 
and so they love their country. The 
Emperor portrait shows him to be a 
man d’affaires, one whose perceptive 
faculties make him keenly alive to the 
immediate needs of his people, and his 


spontaneity is owing to the educa- 
tional impetus given to them; and that 
they are using their intellectual facul- 
ties in gaining knowledge, jast as at 
one time they devoted their talents 
largely to architecture, to carving and 
art. Their country is to-day full of 
picturesque exhibitions of their artis- 
tic faculties, but now that the Jap- 
anese have found new ways to educate 
themselves, they are entering the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, mechanics, 


MARQUIS ITO. 


Famous in War and Finance. 


large Causality enables him to lay ex- 
tensive plans, to reason closely on 
the facts before him. He possesses 
a distinctly developed Motive-Mental 
Temperament—is not afraid of hard- 
ship; and is remarkably enduring and 
intuitive, as well as aggressive in his 
work. 

Of the Japanese who have enabled 
us to examine their cranium’ we find 
that there is more fullness in the front 
of the ear than behind it; that their 


and finance. Only the other day at 
the Post-Graduate Hospital I noticed 
a Japanese student of medicine who 
came into the room to say good-by to 
the professors. He was going to Japan 
to serve in the army. His head indi- 
cated what we have just said. In the 
early part of 1903 we examined one 
of the richest merchants in Japan. 
His measurements were: 224 inches 
circumference of head, 144 inches in 
height, 14 inches in length, weight 115 
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VISCOUNT ITO, 


Chief of Japanese Naval Staff. 


pounds, height 5 feet 24 inches, age 
thirty-seven. 

The Russian’s size of head is some- 
what larger than the above measure- 
ment, and he pulls down the scale at 
160 to 170 pounds, and his height is 
5 feet 11 inches to 6 feet, and the 
relative proportions must be taken into 
account. The large brain and the 
large body are slower to work, but 
when they get to work they can endure 
more and keep at it longer. 

The Empress of Japan is a lady of 
considerable refinement, taste, and 
practical judgment. She, like the Em- 
peror, is endowed with energy and ex- 
ecutive power, and is full of the ag- 
gressive spirit of the age. 
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THE JAPANESE. 
By J. M. FrrzGERALp. 


It has been my pleasure to have ex- 
amined the heads of quite a number of 
Japanese, several of whom were offi- 
cials of the Japanese Government. 


They have heads measuring 22 and 224 
inches in circumference, all of which 
were enormously developed in Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Vitative- 
ness, Firmness, Social faculties, and 
fine Intellectual faculties. They pos- 
sess moderate development of Caution, 
the idea of fear does not enter into 
their daily life, it is no part of their 
education as it is of the Caucasian 
race; consequently every Japanese sol- 
dier is ready to die a hero’s death for 
his country—for his Mikado. 

Mr. S. Katata, of Chicago, loaned 
me a good photograph of the Mikado. 
The ruler of Japan is a strong con- 
trast to Nicholas of Russia, he is mas- 
culine every line of him, a strong, bold 
forehead splendidly developed through- 
out, a master of detail, and a judge of 
men. The nose is energetic, aggres- 
sive, the jaws are of iron mold for a 
Japanese. I would call him Japan’s 
Bismarck. His Human Nature is one 
of his strongest faculties, and he will 
use it with telling effect in selecting 
the right man for each post. Compar- 
ing the two Emperors, Japan has an 
equal show with her colossal antago- 














CHIEF ACTING VICE-ADMIRAL TOGO OF 
JAPANESE FLEET. 

















JAPANESE REAR-ADMIRAL SOTOKICHI URIU. 


nist, Russia. First, because it is a fight 
for existence, as against that of greed, 
and, second, Japan has a much su- 
perior man at the helm. 


THE RUSSIANS AND JAPANESE COM- 
PARED. 


Marquis Ito is now about sixty-three 
years of age, and has, more than any 
other man, made Japan a modern na- 
tion, and he is one of the greatest 
statesmen of the Far East. Viscount 
Ito, Chief of Naval Staff, is no relation 
of the famous statesman of the same 
name. He directs the sea campaign 
from the Admiralty Office in Tokio. 

Admiral Togo, who has defeated the 
Russian fleet so far at Port Arthur, is 
the Dewey of the Japanese navy. His 
modest report of the fight at Port Ar- 
thur has won the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the European naval officials. 
He has command of the three squad- 
rons under Rear-Admiral Uriu, Rear- 
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Admiral Kamimura, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Nashiba. 

Rear-Admiral 8. Uriu is a graduate 
at Annapolis, and his classmates re- 
member him as a pleasant young man 
and a leading worker in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. It is said 
of him that he is quiet and dignified 
with a studious disposition and a de- 
termination to master English. His 
wife, who is described as a charming 
Japanese lady, is a graduate of Vassar 
College, formerly Miss Nagai, sister of 
one of the most prominent merchants 
of the empire, Baron E. Shibusawa, 
Japan’s greatest financier. See PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL for June, 1903. 

Admiral Ivogeny Ivanovitch Alex- 
ieff being Russian Viceroy of the Far 
East, naturally stands first among Rus- 
sia’s fighters in the Far East, as the 
Czar gave him command over both 
the land and the sea forces of Russia, 
though his control has been somewhat 
divided since the war began. 





GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Navy. 
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GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR, 


Ex-Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army. 


Grand Duke Alexis is ex-commander- 
in-chief of the Russian navy. 

Grand Duke Vladimir is com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian army. 

It will be noticed that the Russians 
have high foreheads and narrow heads 
at the base, while the Japanese have 
high and broad foreheads and broad 
heads over the base. Grand Duke 
Alexis is a typical Russian—much 
more so than the Czar—and it will 
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readily be seen that his head is high 
and narrow. 

The great difference between the 
two nations is discernible in the fact 
that the Japanese have scarcely enough 
caution and are too daring and coura- 
geous; the Russians have too much 
caution and take too much time to 
think before they act. These remarks 
apply in times of peace as well as in 
time of war. By J. A. FowLer. 











ADMIRAL IVOGENY I. ALEXIEFF, 


Russian Viceroy in the Far East. 





The Utility of Phrenology in Education. 


By M. Tope, 


We have long been of the opinion 
that if we could persuade educators to 
fully investigate phrenological science 
and convince them of its special utility 
in their work, to say nothing of its 
general value otherwise, we would per- 
form a lasting as well as a contagious 
benefit to the rising and future genera- 
tions. In our earnest efforts in this 
direction we have, however, met with 


much discouragement from indiffer- 
ence and apparently willful opposition, 
and, strange to say, the most bitter dis- 
appointments come from those whom 
we should expect to be the most inter- 
ested and enthusiastic, such as college 
presidents, professors, teachers, and 
ministers. And we have felt the great 
need of help in trying to reach them 
and make them realize that there is 
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indeed a very much better educational 
aid than any they have previously used. 

The attitude of the believers in the 
old metaphysical psychology seems to 


us selfish, if not jealous. We have met 
those who talk as though they had 
reached the ultimate of human under- 
standing in this line and as though 
they think no one besides themselves 


knows anything but puny notions un- 


worthy their astute consideration. 
Phrenologically speaking, such treat- 
ment comes largely from large Self 
Esteem, but sometimes there seems to 
be other motives when the “cold water” 
is poured. This should not be. The 
advocates of Phrenology and the old 
school philosophers should come to- 
gether in a friendly way, kindly discuss 
and reason together, mutually under- 
stand one another, and agree in all 
truth, to the end that they shall the 
more widely improve humanity. 

As one who has given much atten- 
tion to the subject, we have a very high 
appreciation of good, and of the im- 
portance of education in good lines 
on good principles by good methods. 
Strange, passing strange, as investi- 
gating and intelligent as the American 
people are, that we have run on so 
long without discovering more of the 
first principles of happiness and start- 
ing a fad in applying them! This ar- 
ticle assumes, of course, that quondam 
education has been imperfect and mis- 
directed, with corresponding unsatis- 
factory results, and, without recount- 
ing the shortcomings, we appeal to the 
knowledge and judgment of the read- 
ers for the correctness of the assump- 
tion. 

If every individual of society lived 
aright; if every one knew how and 
were disposed to care for his health; if 
the young and old of both sexes were 
interested in cultivating the very best 
of morals and refining manners; if all 
were friendly in their respective ways 
to.a correct degree; if each of both 
sexes were properly mated so as not 
only to promote their own happiness 
in this life, but in that which is to 
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come ; and, lastly, if each one were en- 
gaged in his adapted pursuit, that 
which will furnish a living as well as 
enjoyment in prosecuting it, what a 
grand and glorious time there would 
be! Nor is this a fool’s dream. It is 
not speculative philosophy; it is not a 
scientific bauble.. These things mean 
something, and can be obtained among 
the family of mankind instead of the 
evils and evil conditions that prevail. 
They are the TRUE OBJECTS of educa- 
tion, the happy privileges of a people 
who have the prerogatives to bestow 
them. Influences of this sort, once set 
in motion, can not be measured by 
money nor imagination, but only by 
eternity. 

Why not? Have we set the ideal 
too high? What is the mission of edu- 
cation, if it be not to edify, moralize, 
and refine, and make mankind useful 
and happy? O beloved land, land of 
liberty and independence, land of 
knowledge and wisdom, and yet a land 
of sorrow upon whose history there are 
some dark blots, canst thou not purge 
thyself with this mild and gentle cath- 
artic and become, as it were, a garden 
of Eden? 

But the great need is a more per- 
fect definite basis for educational work. 
The lack of this has been the chief 
cause of the haphazard and faulty re- 
sults in the past. This basis is to be 
found in the constitution of man as 
expounded by Phrenology and kindred 
sciences. And it is high time that edu- 
cators who hold influential positions 
should come to see the good of this 
science as did the great apostle of edu- 
cation, the Hon. Horace Mann, and 
apply it accordingly. In doing so, it 
seems to us, they will treat the people 
to one of the grandest reforms and 
advance movements the world ever 
saw. 

And pardon us, friends, if we speak 
still a little further upon this subject. 
We had a vision once concerning this 
theme of education. There appeared 
around us a great and mighty multi- 
tude, the like of which was never seen 
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before on the earth. Men and women 
were there in every possible situation 
and stage of development—some just 
emerging from savagery, some from 
barbarism, and a few standing on the 
summit of civilization. And while we 
stood there, gazing and wondering, lo 
and behold! we saw a large mountain 
gradually rising before us, up, up, up, 
and still up, to the top of which no 
man has yet seen. And it was our lot 
to go forth from amidst the multitude, 
a short distance up the slope of the 
mountain, when at this juncture there 
appeared unto us a conspicuous person- 
age, who held in his hand an exceed- 
ingly lustrous object, like unto a chan- 
delier. This was very dazzling to our 
eyes, but we pressed onward and per- 
ceived that this great light was made 
up of a large number of small lights, 
or cressets, all harmonizing together. 
And we modestly asked this mysterious 
individual what this meant. And he 
said unto us: “I am the angel of Hu- 
man Progress, and this great mount 
you see is the mountain of Human 
Perfection, and this which I hold in 
my hand is the lantern of Science, It 
is my mission to light mankind up the 
mountain to the pinnacle of harmony 
and perfection.” And we begged to 
inquire with reference -to the various 
small lights which composed the great 
light, shining for that mighty crowd. 
So, pointing to one, we were told it 
was Arithmetic, that lights up com- 
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merce. Another, we were told, was 
Geology, that shines into the interior 
of the earth. Another was Astronomy, 
that reaches into the heavens. And 
then we perceived one that somehow 
seemed familiar, and when told it was 
Education, we remembered that we had 
once been a schoolteacher. And we 
observed another, somewhat larger 
than the others, and on inquiring the 
name and nature of it, were told: “That 
is the science of sciences, the science 
of Phrenology. The science of Educa- 
tion is a great science, but Phrenology 
is to it what the headlight is to the 
engine—going before, lighting the 
way, showing how to proceed. By 
means of these sciences, individually 
and collectively, through human think- 
ers, teachers, lecturers, preachers, ands 
parents, the race will ascend gradually 
up the steeps of the mountain you see; 
but Phrenology must become the guid- 
ing star of parental influence, of school 
management, of pulpit instruction, and 
of all the important relations of life. 
And you are hereby commissioned to 
speak upon and teach this science in all 
the schools and colleges, and wherever 
you can obtain a hearing, however 
small it may be; for, when Phrenology 
becomes as common a study as the 
three R’s, then will our Nation and the 
world be redeemed.” 

Can you blame us if we kindly insist 
on the diffusion of Phrenological Sci- 
ence among humanity ? 


Practical Psychology.* 


IMAGINATION 


(a) Psychologists divide imagination 
into reproductive and constructive proc- 
esses of thought. (b) According to 
Phrenological nomenclature, imagina- 
tion includes a number of faculties, 
namely, Ideality, Constructiveness, 
Sublimity, Imitation, and Spiritual- 


* *Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology,’ 


’ now in the press. 


ity. Psychologists, therefore, say that 
in the act of reproduction the mind 
pictures objects and events by means 
of images, and this is a form of imag- 
ination, but popularly the word implies 
more than this. We have, they say, to 
take into account the result of past ex- 
perience or the contents of memory, 
which in some way modifies, transfer, 
and recombine those impressions. Thus 
we have what is termed “productive 
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imagination.” We see before us the 
process of producing new images out 
of old material in different forms. This 
process is passive, in which the Will 
takes no part, and the movements are 
swayed by feeling. This is the lower 
form of imagination, while the higher 
form is an act of process in which the 
will directs the several interests of the 
mind to a definite result. This active 
imagination is known by Psychologists 
as constructive imagination. The con- 
structive process of the mind is de- 
scribed as first being represented in the 
revival of images, passed objects, and 
the senses, The second process is where 
the images of memory, being recalled 
by the force into the work as materials 
into a new imaginative product; thus 
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the forms of construction essential in 
imagination enter into a variety of 
mental operations. (1) Construction 
has subserving knowledge about things ; 
(2) practical construction as aiding in 
the acquisition of knowledge of how 
to do things; (3) construction as sat- 
isfying emotions. Psychologists call 
the first intellectual imagination, the 
second practical imagination or inven- 
tion, the third the exsthetic or poetic 
imagination. While all of these terms 
are recognized by Phrenology, they 
take a more practical way of expressing 
the means of explaining what imagina- 
tion really is through the faculties of 
Ideatity, Sublimity, Constructiveness, 
Im. ‘ation, and Spirituality. 

(To be continued.) 


——___e—__——. 


Exercises 


THE MOTIVE-MENTAL TEM- 
PERAMENT 


It will be easily seen that the exer- 
cises for the Motive-Mental tempera- 
ment should vary somewhat from those 
given for the Motive-Vital; a man 
will not weigh so much avoirdupois as 
if he had the Vital temperament. 

(e) A man weighing a hundred and 
fifty pounds, height five feet nine 
inches, age forty-five, with a circum- 
ference of head of twenty-two and 
three-quarter inches, height fourteen 
and three-quarter inches, length four- 
teen and a quarter inches, should take 
the following exercise: 

(1) Heels firm, head erect, shoul- 
ders back. Rise on toes, and extend 
the arms in a circle around the side 
of the body, bringing them down for 
(2). (8) and (4) Repeat exercise. 
(5) Repeat the above exercise, and 
step back with the right foot, coming 
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into position at (6). Repeat the same 
on the left side, coming into position 
at (8). Repeat the same exercise, only 
take the lunge in front with the right 
foot, coming back to position at (10). 
Repeat the same exercise, only taking 
the lunge with the left foot, coming 
into position at (12). 

Repeat from the commencement 
three times, or until thirty-six counts 
have been reached. Rest two minutes. 
Repeat the above direction three times 
before retiring. 

A prize is offered to the one who is 
the most diligent in doing these exer- 
cises for six months. Particulars 
should be sent in on July 1st, with 
a record of time spent on the exer- 
cises each month. Address, Editor 
Physical Exercise, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 24 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. After July, exercises will be 
given for ladies. 

Carptary Jack MacDonaxp. 
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People of Note. 


CHARACTER SKETCH 


OF MR. J. W. BENN. 


By D. T. Extiort. 


Mr. J. W. Benn is the new chairman 
of the London County Council. He 
is the son of a Congregational minis- 
ter, and has been a member of the 
County Council since its creation. 

He was elected M.P. for St. Georges- 
in-the-East in 1892, but was defeated 
in 1895. From 1895 to 1896 he acted 
as vice-chairman of the London Coun- 
ty Council. 





MR. J. WILLIAM BENN, 
Chairman of the London County Council. 


Mr. Benn has had a wide experience 
in municipal affairs, and has taken a 
leading part in the advancement of all 
progressive measures in the Council’s 
work. His name is widely known and 
respected throughout London, and his 
popularity is well deserved, for he pur- 
sues his object in no egotistical spirit 
nor for any selfish purpose. His sym- 
pathies are broad and his intellectual 
outlook is equally expansive. Thor- 
oughness and industry will character- 
ize his labors, and he is not likely to 
overlook the importance of details, 


His mind can give undivided attention: 
to the mastering of facts, and these 
he can utilize to the great advantage 
of the many. 

He is an interesting study from a 
Phrenological standpoint. We observe 
that the mental and motive tempera- 
ments are fully represented in his 
physique and contour of head, hence 
he will never be charged with inertia 
nor with a lethargic spirit. He will 
always be ready to give a descriptive 
and detailed account of his work, and 
will manifest that intense enthusiasm 
which should characterize a public ser- 
vant. It will be noticed that the head 
is high from the center of Cautious- 
ness, and anteriorly long from the 
same point, but the breadth through 
the basilar and lateral faculties is rela- 
tively smaller. 

Herein we have the secret of the 
many sterling qualities which are ex- 
pressed in his character. He is guided 
by a high order of integrity, earnest- 
ness, and sympathy; these traits are 
sustained and regulated by his Cau- 
tion, discretionary power, and keen 
mental outlook. 

He has a receptive mind which en- 
ables him to assimilate knowledge read- 
ily, to be alert, and fully alive to the 
exigencies of the moment. It is well 
to observe that you will never catch 
this type of individual napping; their 
temperament gives to their mental fac- 
ulties an alertness which is never seen 
in the lymphatic temperament. 

He possesses a large share of busi- 
ness aptitude, shrewdness, and _ tact, 
which keeps in subjection the more in- 
tense and impetuous traits of his char- 
acter. The largest regional develop- 
ment is evidently the anterior lobe of 
the brain, in which are located those 
faculties which are described as intel- 
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lectual, artistic, and constructive; the 
trend of his mind will work in this 
direction and will give him exceptional 
ability along these lines. He will be 
quick to see the fitness and adaptation 
of things, and equally acute in judging 
proportions and their ,relative dis- 
tances; his sense of harmony is very 
marked, and he possesses that combina- 
tion of faculties in a high degree which 
gives artistic and designing ability. 
His memory of forms and outlines is 
strong, and his power to describe mi- 
nutely these forms is equally strong. 
His critical acumen and analytical 
powers are quickly called into requisi- 
tion in surveying any external object; 
in his business enterprises and intel- 
lectual work his discriminative powers 
will be equally active. We judge from 
this combination that his judgment is 
reliable, and he can take a very prac- 
tical view of things generally. 

He is keenly observant, perceptive, 
and intuitive; he will judge human 
nature with shrewdness and with some 
degree of suspicion, but we cannot go 
so far as to say that he will be too 
suspicious. With such a_ favorable 
blending and development of the men- 
tal faculties, he will possess a good 
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degree of balance of power, and is not 
liable to follow extremes. He is self- 
reliant and assertive, without showing 
the less favorable characteristics of 
haughtiness or egotism; consequently, 
he will evince a strong personality and 
show dignity in directing any course 
of action, or in any position of respon- 
sibility. He is quite capable of enlist- 
ing the sympathy, help, and respect 
of others, for he is not harsh in his 
views nor tempestuous in the expres- 
sion of his thoughts; while he will pay 
special respect to the opinions of 
others, he will hold his own with te- 
nacity of purpose. 

The social side of his character will 
always be in abeyance to the more in- 
dustrious and intellectual qualities of 
his mind, and he will be in his element 
when he has plenty of work on hand, 
and when interesting himself in the 
general welfare of others. He is well 
equipped with those mental powers 
which will make him a strong chearac- 
ter and a leader among men, and he 
is in every way capable of being influ- 
ential in his particular sphere of life, 
and to be popular among those who 
think differently with him on political 
and social subjects. 


——_.¢—— 
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News and Notes. 


By Dr. E. P. MILuEr. 


POLLUTED WATER CAUSING 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


Unfortunately Bermuda is not the 
only locality where typhoid fever is do- 
ing deadly work. . Hundreds of New 
England towns and villages are suffer- 





ing this fall. It is not strange. Re- 
cent investigations of over 700 differ- 
ent sources of water supply in New 
Hampshire show that about half of 
them are polluted, and of the wells ex- 
amined, 85 out of a hundred furnish 
water not suitable for family use.— 
Healthy Homes. 
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WATER FOR IVY POI- 
SONING. 


In a communication written by 
Charles Norton Barney, Assistant Sur- 
geon U. 8S. Army, stationed at Key 
West, Fla., to the editor of the Jour- 
nal A. M. A., published in that maga- 
zine for August 23d, the use of hot 
water to allay the itch caused by ivy 
poisoning is recommended. Dr. Bar- 
ney had tried several different treat- 
ments, viz., a combination of carbolic 
acid, zine oxide, and lime water, of 
lead acetate and alcohol, and of alco- 
hol, lead, and opium, but he found 
none of these so effective as strong 
heat. When possible, he plunges the 


HOT 


affected part directly into hot water; 
in other cases sops the hot water on 
with a sponge.—Red Cross Notes. 


ey 


CHERUBIMS AND FLAMING 
SWORD. 
(Continued from page 117.) 


Is it not apparent from the structure 
of man’s brain and his body that God’s 
laws are so stamped upon the brain 
and body of mankind that if we learn 
what they are and live in obedience to 
them, health, happiness, and loving 
life will be the inheritance of all? 
Electricity certainly typifies the flam- 
ing sword better than any other object 
yet discovered. It is becoming a great 
power in the affairs of man and in the 
universe of God. It contains heat, 
light, and power. It now surpasses 
steam as a motive power. In the light- 
ning’s flash and thunder’s roar we see 
the flaming sword and hear the voice 
of God. If it is not in reality the 
spirit of God, it is the nearest akin to 
it of anything yet discovered. It is un- 
doubtedly the motive power that runs 
man’s bony and muscular system. 
There is a complete telegraph and tele- 
phone system in the human body. The 
brain is the battery and the spinal cord 
and its branches of nerves the wires for 
the telegraph. The brain is the central 
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office and the various organs the con- 
necting stations. 

The great sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem is the telephone plant. The so- 
lar plexus is the distributing center. 
When we all understand the messages 
sent both by the human telegraph and 
telephone systems we shall know better 
how to take care of our bodies than we 
now do. We have constant signals and 
warnings of what is going on in the 
different organs of our bodies and 
brains, but we pay little or no atten- 
tion to them until we suffer the pain 
of violated law. 

All of our sickness, sorrow, and 
suffering is the result of violating the 
laws of our organization. 

The tree of life is still on the earth 
and is accessible to all who obey God’s 
commands and keep His statutes. In 
Revelations ii. 7 we are told that: 
“He that hath an ear let him hear 
what the spirit saith unto the churches; 
To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
paradise of God. He that overcom- 
eth shall not be hurt of the second 
death. To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the hidden manna, and 
I will give him a white stone, and in 
the stone a new name written, which no 
man knoweth but he that receiveth it. 
And he that overcometh and keepeth 
my works unto the end, to him will I 
give power over the nations. And he 
shall rule them with a rod of iron; as 
the vessels of a potter shall they be 
broken to shivers; even as I received of 
my Father. And I will give him the 
morning star. He that overcometh 
the same shall be clothed in white rai- 
ment; and I will not blot out his name 
from the book of life, but I will confess 
his name before my Father and his 
holy angels. Him that overcometh 
will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shall go no more out, 
and I will write upon him the name of 
my God, and the name of the city of 
my God, which is the new Jerusalem 
which cometh down out of heaven from 
my God: and I will write upon him 
my new name. 
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“T counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be 
rich; and white raiment, that thou 
mayest be clothed, and that the shame 
of thy nakedness may not appear; and 
anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that 
thou mayest see. As many as I love I 
rebuke and chasten: be zealous there- 
fore and repent. 

“Behold I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him 
and sup with him and he with me. To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame and am set down with my 
Father in his throne. He that hath an 
ear let him hear what the spirit saith 
unto the churches.” 

Now, who was it that made all these 
promises to “him that overcometh” ? 
Read the first three verses of the first 
chapter of The Revelations of St. 
John the Divine, and you will see 
who it was. In the seventh and eighth 
verses of the twenty-first chapter of 
Revelations we find the following: 
“He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God and he 
shall be my son.” ‘These are all pre- 
cious promises that may be received by 
all that love God and keep His com- 
mands and obey the laws He has made 
to govern his children here on this 
earth. 

cieiadibiniasiiag 


HEALTH AND CIVILIZATION. 


By Jutia Cotman. 


(Continued from page 120.) 


The difficulties are the same the 
world over. Dr. Paton, an Australian 
missionary, visited the United States 
three times before he succeeded in 
getting this country to prevent its 
traders from selling rum and firearms 
to the natives of the New Hebrides. 
This had already been forbidden by 
the English government to its trad- 
ers. He says: “They lead these poor 
cannibals to fill themselves with 
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liquor and shoot each other and com- 
mit other crimes.” President Roose- 
velt says of such missionaries: “No 
work is more productive of fruit for 
civilization than the work carried on 
by the men and women who give their 
lives to preaching the Gospel of 
Christ to mankind.” Does anyone 
thus commend the brewers and liquor 
dealers? Nay, they do not so com- 
mend themselves. Mr. Wm. Lell, the 
great brewer of Chicago before the 
fire, declined to rebuild after that 
event, because “the brewery was a 
factory of drunkards, where every 
workman was a beer barrel in the 
morning and a barrel of beer at 
night.” 

The aborigines of our own land 
were swept away by the fire-water of 
the trader, as with the besom of de- 
struction, until their numbers were so. 
decreased that there was some possi- 
bility of enforcing police restrictions 
forbidding the sale of liquors to the 
red-man. The writer of these lines 
was the daughter of a missionary to a 
remnant of one of the New York 
State Six Nations removed to a West- 
ern reservation, where they were 
learning the arts of civilized life, and 
it was like “a fight between Heaven 
and hell,” as a British liquor dealer 
graphically puts it. During the five 
years of my father’s stay every one of 
the one hundred members of his 
church, excepting two of the men and 
a very few of the women, went on one: 
or more tearing drunks. So what is 
to be done? Police the world? Yes, 
if you can; but first of all guard your- 
own territory, your own home, your- 
own self. Know the ground and help. 
others to know it. There is hope even 
for us.- At the beginning of the last 
century in this country almost every- 
body drank more or less. Now it is 
estimated that there are over seven 
millions of total abstainers, many of 
whom can give a reason for the hope 
that is in them and are willing to 
work for others. How? If you care 
to know how to work hopefully, we- 
will try to tell you. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 
CULTURED AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE JOE. 


Lund 
aged 


No. 624.—Sylvia 
Yorkshire, England, 
months. 

This little child is a “peach” of the 
finest brand, and she has the organiza- 
tion to become a fine woman one of 
these days. Her head is large, and she 


Becker, 
thirteen 


ence of the vital temperament, and we 
should be surprised to find that she did 
not prove to be a loving and compan- 
ionable child. She will adapt herself 
to almost any circumstance that may 
befall her lot. We mean by this that 
she will be able to make the wheels of 


No. 624,—sYLVIA LUND BECKER. 


is endowed with health and vital stam- 
ina; consequently she will be able to 
balance her mentality, and make use 
of her mental powers in a favorable 
way. 

Look for a moment at her bright 
eyes, which indicate intensity of mind 
and capacity to think and act in an 
intellectual and independent way. The 
fullness of her cheeks indicate the pres- 


life roll smoothly, and while she is an 
active piece of goods, her activity will 


not make her irritable. She will show 
quite a good deal of control, and we 
judge that she has inherited a good 
deal of her mother’s intensity and 
sweetness of disposition, and her fa- 
ther’s balance of mind and originality 
of thought. She will want to do some- 
thing for everybody to make them hap- 
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py, even if it is only getting a flower 
from the garden and presenting it with 
her love. She will make hosts of 
friends, and will always have around 
her people whom she will entertain, 
for she is so full of life herseif that 
she will not wait or want to be enter- 
tained by her friends. She will do the 
talking and will put others at their 
ease in her company. She will need 
her full complement of sleep, for when 
she is awake she is alive all over, and 
will therefore use up her vitality as 
fast as she generates it. She must be 
taught to put her things away, and it 
will be well for her to early get her 
fingers accustomed to playing on the 
violin and piano. 

She has a strong moral nature, and 
will expect everyone to do exactly as 
they promise. 

She will show quite an artistic mind, 
and the indications very strongly point 
to the fact that she will be fond of 
literature, and will have a lively im- 
agination. There is much that we 


could say about this little girl if space 
permitted. 

She is worth taking care of, and we 
feel sure that her parents will value 
her personality as they do their own 
lives. 


ps 
> 





HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
MOTHERHOOD. 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


“No saying is more quoted than: 
‘The hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world.’ 
There is a grain of truth in the words. 
There would be more if only the 
world would stay in its cradle. But 
every mother learns that there is a 
wide distinction between rocking and 
ruling. While her world of babyhood 
is waiting to be hushed to sleep, she 
may rock her cradle and croon her 
lullaby. But when the baby becomes 
the young man, pushing eagerly for- 
ward into a world where many a 
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mother can follow only with her 
prayers, the strain that shall stir him 
to noble deeds is not found in a cradle 
song. 

“ Always and everywhere her pray- 
ers should go after her boy—com- 
passing him about like outspread 
wings of watchful love—but the 
woman who has shown how to win her 
own college course has more than 
prayers to offer; knows, indeed, how 
also to be one of the college comrades 
of her son. We have known wise 
mothers who, having missed early op- 
portunities, finding it late for severe 
study, yet read translations of all the 
Latin and Greek courses, and worked 
hard in many other directions, that 
in all new fields of knowledge they 
might keep step with their boys. 

“< But,’ says someone, ‘their boys 
didn’t want their mothers to keep 
step. College days are a young fel- 
low’s time to be with other fellows.’ 

“Some truth in that, but trust a 
mother bright enough to do the col- 
lege work of her son to be bright 
enough not to make herself a nui- 
sance—not to bore him with her 
knowledge. Trust her to find other 
ways than the rocking and coddling, 
that many a mother keeps up her 
whole life long, sometimes because it 
is the only thing she knows how to do. 
If she stands in the way of her baby’s 
becoming a man, if she keeps on rock- 
ing and finds by and by that some 
woman with brains is ruling, it will 
be because she did not claim her scep- 
ter when she might, because she only 
helplessly loved where she might have 
helpfully led. 

“Tf we gathered in one great com- 
pany the disappointed mothers who 
with silent heartache have seen their 
boys drift away into worlds unknown 
to themselves, we should see an army 
urging by its own wounds and defeat 
that the same hand that rocks the 
cradle reach up and out for all disci- 
pline and education, by whatever 
name called, that will help Love to 
keep its rule over the sacred world of 
home.” 
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A PRIZE 


A year’s free subscription will be given 
to the person who sends the best description 
of the Organs that made the man in the 
following story give himself up to Patrol- 
man Brenner. Description to reach the 
office by August Ist, addressed to Prize 
Offer Department. 

“I’m a thief, officer, and I want you to 
lock me up. I stole some money Christmas 
Day, and I’ve been nearly crazy since from 
the pricking of my conscience. Put me in 
jail. Make me suffer for what I have done. 
Help me to do something to free my soul 
from torture.” 

These appeals to Patrolman Brenner, who 
was on post at Ninety-third Street and 


OFFER. 


Third Avenue, was kept up so persistently 
that he finally arrested the man, who said 
he was Frederick Devie. 

“I was employed,” said Devie, “as clerk 
in the office of the Yonkers Hotel, in the 
Bowery, and I took $75 from the safe and 
decamped. There hasn’t been a day since I 
took that money that I have not been tor- 
tured by my conscience. I expected every 
minute, too, that I should be arrested, and, 
rather than suffer longer, I decided to give 
myself up.” 

Robert Kerr, proprietor of the hotel, said 
Devie was telling the truth, so Devie was 
held by Magistrate Flammer in Harlem 
Court in $1,000 bail for trial. 


MUSIC, ART, AND POETRY—PRODUCTS OF THE SUBJECTIVE MIND. 


By J. Tuornton Srsrey, M.D. 


(Continued from page 125.) 


The poetry of Sir Walter Scott will stand 
the scrutiny and analysis of the best Eng- 
lish scholars of the world. Its diction is 
exquisitely grand, even classic; its meter, 
which conforms to all the rules of poetic 
composition, is as rippling and sparkling 
as the water of the hillside brook, and the 
many important events it describes are 
beautifully related; but in spite of these 
admirable qualities, it is not first-class 
poetry, nor has it ever been popular in the 
sense that the poetry of Byron, Poe, Ten- 
nyson, and Longfellow is popular. Scott’s 
“Marmion”? is perhaps one of the most 
faultlessly constructed poems in the Eng- 
lish language. It seems as if the author 
had built up a most beautiful and sym- 
metrical frame-work from materials gath- 
ered from the literary workshop of the 
ages, and had upon this frame-work ar- 
ranged in a most artistic manner the beau- 
tiful creations of his objective faculties; 
but in spite of its unique construction and 
marvelous beauty, the frame-work of ob- 
jective creation shows through here and 
there, and dispels the beautiful illusion, 
effaces the fantastic colorings of subject- 
ive emanations and leaves it only mechan- 
ically beautiful. “Marmion” is frequently 
used in schools as a model, for the reason 
that it conforms so well to the Iaws and 
rules of poetry as expressed by the best 
teachers. You cannot criticise it, except 
by saying that it is not subjective; by 
which is meant that it does not contain 
that delicate indefinable something that 
lends a charm and a fascination to the 


works of other poets. Sir Walter Scott 
under suitable conditions might have writ- 
ten poetry of the highest class, judged by 
any standard; but his material environ- 
ments made it impossible for him to enter 
a highly subjective state. He was _ thor- 
oughly imbued all his life with the idea of 
becoming some day a rich man, able to 
gratify his every wish, which more fre- 
quently than otherwise, took the shape of 
objective pleasures and enjoyments; and 
this fact alone would blunt the subjective 
faculties. It is a well-known fact that 
in middle life he became seriously involved 
in debt. He was a man of the keenest per- 
ception of right and wrong; a purely ob- 
jective perception, and the best evidence 
in the world that he was not in condition 
to write genuine poetry; for the object of 
subjective conditions does not sufficiently 
identify himself with material matters to 
properly appreciate the niceties and pro- 
prieties of business obligations. They are 
not dishonest, but indifferent. Scott re- 
solved to pay every farthing he owed, and 
the rapidity with which he turned out work 
after work from his literary workshop 
was the wonder of the world of letters. In 
his early life he dreamed of titles and es- 
tates that were to be his through the 
money his writings would bring; in his later 
life his dream was to liquidate an indebt- 
edness brought about by the speculation of 
his publisher. His prose writings are 
among the best, and will live as long as the 
English language is spoken; but his poetry 
will become less and less popular as time 
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rolls by. His prose works commemorate 
many important historical events; and even 
those of pure fiction are so fascinating in 
plot, and so admirably written, that they 
will always interest the reader of history 
or romance. The mass of his poetry was 











SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


written like his phrase; at so much per 
line or page. Under such circumstances 
the subjective faculties were completely 
submerged by material considerations, and 
his writings, prose and poetry, are largely 
products of the objective mind, and do not 
therefore contain the most essential ele- 
ments of genuine poetry. Many poets of far 
less ability than Scott have dashed off 
verse without an effort that will live for- 
ever. Many persons whose abilities have 
not risen above the plane of mediocrity, 
and whose deeds would never have been 
known outside narrow limits, have been 
made famous by some one whose subjective 
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mind had received an impress that ex- 
pressed itself in poetry. Many events in 
history are well remembered that would 
long ago have been forgotten had they not 
been recorded in some beautiful poem. 


Who has not heard of the “Burial of Sir 

John Moore”: 

“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 
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“Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of 

the dead, 
And bitterly thought of the morrow. 


“Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame, fresh and 
gory. 

We carved not a line, we raised not a 
stone, 

But we left him alone in his glory.” 


How many ever heard of Sir John Moore 
outside of that beautiful little poem? 
Thousands of better soldiers have lived 
more useful and more interesting lives; 
thousands have made as great a sacrifice 
for their country; thousands whose names 
have never been penned by the historian, 
and whose lives were more nobly lived, have 
died “unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 
An ordinary country parson in an obscure 
part of Ireland, in a meditative or semi- 
subjective state, was deeply impressed with 
the account of the fall of Sir John Mocre 
at Corunna, and his quiet burial at night; 
and in a few stanzas not to be compared in 
diction or meter with much of the poetry 
of Scott snatched his hero from the arid 
plains of oblivion, and placed the laurel on 
his brow for all posterity to admire. This 
little poem not only immortalized a hero, but 
it brought fame to an author: Whoever 
heard of the Rev. Charles Wolf except as 
the author of “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore”? 

The theme of love, that ever-gushing 
fountain of inspiration, has always been a 
favorite one with poets, simply because love 
is a purely subjective something, with no 
objective features. No one ever reasoned 
himself into being in love. As soon as it 
becomes reasonable, it ceases to be love. 
Some people imagine themselves in love, 
when they are only suffering a sort of itch 
that manifests itself in a longing to hunt 
for an heiress or a title. Objective love, 
commonly called platonic love, is not love 
at all; but usually a mixture of selfishness 
and expediency. In many of Scott’s poems, 
especially in “The Lady of the Lake,” we 
find numerous references to love. In Canto 
III of this excellent literary production we 
find this definition of love: 


“In peace, love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed. 
In halls, in gay attire is seen. 


In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And man below and saints above; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 


That is very pretty, but it does not strike 
down deep among the emotions like Tenny- 
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son’s “Come into the Garden, Maud,” or 
Moore’s ‘“Nourmahal,” the “Light of the 
Harem,” or much that we might select from 
Byron’s “Don Juan.” It is the objective 
treatment of a subjective theme. 

Edgar Allan Poe was a genius in treat- 
ing of the subject of love, and his “Annabel 
Lee” is a striking contrast to the poem just 
quoted. 


“It was many and many a year ago 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That there lived a maiden, whom you may 
know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


“The angels not so happy in heaven, 
Went surveyng her and me. 
Yes that was the reason, as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
That the wind came out of the cloud by 
night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


“But our love, it was stronger by far than 
_ the love, 
Of those who were older than me, 
Of many far wiser than me. 
But neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.” 


I cannot forego the temptation to make 
one more quotation. It is that beautiful 
little sonnet of Thomas Moore: 


“Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 
Were to change by to-morrow and fleet in 
my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away; 
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Thou would’st still be adored, as this 
moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will. 
And around the dear ruin, each wish of 
my heart, 


Would twine itself verdantly still. 


“Tt is not while beauty and youth are thine 
own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 
That the fervor and faith of a soul may 
be known, 
To which time will but make thee more 
dear. 
No, the heart that has truly loved, never 
forgets ; 
And as truly loves on to the close; 
As the sunflower turns to her god when 
he sets, 
The same look that she turned when he 
rose.” / 


There is a striking dearth of poetry to- 
day. Where are the great living poets? 
Our own little Ella Wheeler Wilcox is 
about as grand as any. Some have re- 
ferred to Kipling as a poet, but I don’t 
think any of his friends ever seriously ac- 
cused him. His poetry is in keeping with 
the materialistic nature of the times, it is 
thoroughly objective; and when the spe- 
cial reasons for a temporary popularity no 
longer exist, the mass of his poetry will 
go sailing down the slippery chute of obliv- 
ion, along with “Casey at the Bat” and 
the “Yellow Gal that Winked at Me.” The 
time are not conducive to good poetry, good 
music, or true art: Music teachers never 
found it so difficult to organize their classes, 
artists never found it so difficult to dis- 
pose of their work, and the poets have sim- 
ply gone out of business. The commercial- 
ism of the age has stifled the artistic in- 
stinct, and not until the Morgans and 
Rockefellers shall have passed away, and 
their methods forgotten will there be a re- 
vival of artistic genius as expressed in good 
music, true art, and good poetry. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


By Rev. F. W. Witx1nson, or Lonpon. 


“(Continued from page 124.) 


But much as one regrets vivisection, yet 
in this case the experiments of Professor 
Ferrier on animals as far as they can be com- 
pared with human beings go to prove the 
truthfulness of localization. Prof. Elmer 
Gates, the celebrated psychologist of the 
Smithsonian Institute of America, which has 
the finest psychological laboratory in the 
world, does not believe in vivisection, be- 
cause he says that an animal under an an- 
esthetic is not in a normal condition, and 


hence the conditions are not analogous. 
While he does not believe in vivisection, he 
has trained animals for certain periods and 
noticed the formation of the skull, and when 
he has killed them has found, he says, thous- 
ands more brain cells in those particular 
parts in which certain organs are said to be 
localized more than in those animals which 
were not trained. 

Further, in the case of a child which he 
trained for sometime, and which afterward 
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died from some complaint, he examined the 
brain after death and found in this instance 
also a considerable increase of brain cells in 
certain localizations. Professor Gates does 
not accept the localization of Phrenology 
fully, but he does accept many of its tenets. 
Now, in the light of these experiments and 
the conditions observed, it is well for us to 
consider the question of localization or the 
marking of the organs on a bust or head to 
represent centers of activity or divisions of 
labor for the brain. That these particular 
centers are brought into activity by certain 
stimulus or activity by external objects or 
by internal impressions or emotions. We not 
only designate centers or organs, but in the 
practical application of the truths of Phren- 
ology we group organs and further notice 
that there are dominating organs, which con- 
trol more or less certain groups. These act 
as leaders of the forces, and express them- 
selves oft-times in very forcible ways. And 
if I were to deal with the temperaments at 
this juncture I should show that tempera- 
ment is a mental as well as a physical con- 
dition, and in certain temperaments certain 
organs take the lead—or are the dominating 
factors. This may not be the usual way of 
presenting the truths of Phrenology, but I 
want us to learn that truth is not confined 
to any particular set of phrases for its ex- 
pression, but can shine through other words, 
and revealed itself through the chinks in 
any man’s mind. We, unfortunately, get too 
often into a stereotyped form of expressing 
ourselves, and think every one else must do 
the same if we are to agree with them in prin- 
ciple. But it is possible to get a handful of 
daisies and find every one different, yet each 
is a daisy and true to the nature of a daisy, 
and to its own nature in particular. So it 
is possible for each one to express himself 
and be true to fact, while yet not true to 
some one else’s opinion or his way of express- 
ing a fact. 

It is not my purpose to-night to deal with 
the various organs, their position, and 
nomenclature, because a little study on the 
part of each student will be more effective 
and beneficial to you as individuals, and my 
object is not so much to give information as 
to provoke thought and lead you to a little 
personal thinking and investigation, for if 
I can only start the thinker in you in the di- 
rection of phrenological thought, so that you 
will come into a closer acquaintance with its 
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principles, I shall not have spoken in vain. 
But may I ask you to bring to your study 
of it an open mind and a desire to know 
the truth, so that you may practically apply 
it. But it may be quite acceptable to say 
that the phrenological localization of the 
organs is not only systematic in the sense 
that they accord and harmonize with each 
other, but is also anatomically correct, and 
there need be very little doubt, if any, about 
them being correct. The investigators in the 
first instance were exceedingly cautious be- 
fore committing themselves to any state- 
ments. I am aware that in a good number 
of cases it was through the particular organ 
being abnormally developed that it was dis- 
covered, and in some instances they received 
their names from their abnormal activity 
rather than their normal, but as in all sci- 
ences there has to be an adjustment for each 
principle to find its true position, and the 
definition may be varied, according to the 
adjustment, so it was in Phrenology, but this 
instead of being as asserted by our oppo- 
nents an argument against Phrenology is a 
splendid tribute to the honesty of its inves- 
tigators and founders, and shows their desire 
for accuracy. They did not assume that 
they had perfected their discoveries nor 
had gleaned all the truth concerning matters 
in connection with human nature. Neither 
do I presume that phrenologists to-day 
would assume that the last word has been 
said on the subject, or that there are no other 
phases of the subject which may present 
themselves to the keen eye and observant 
mind of the investigator. While we keep an 
open mind there is a needs be to caution, 
so that we do not too readily come to con- 
clusions and find that we have not taken 
into consideration all the facts of the case, 
for it is possible in our interest in the sub- 
ject and with our sympathies perhaps large- 
ly in the direction that we are studying for 
us to be too eager and too ready to give 
credence We may rest assured that the im- 
petus which has been given to the study of 
human nature during the past ten years will 
considerably enhance the position of Phre- 
nology, arid this gives all the more weed that 
we should be wise, so that by no hasty ex- 
pression or act we should give cause for any 
slight to be put upon the science which we 
consider to be of such great importance to 
mankind. 


(To be continued.) 
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The marvelous thing in this connection is 
that the man who so clearly perceived the 
necessary requirements of exact science 
should not himself have supplied them to 
his chosen profession. The attempts to do 
so had been made times without number, he 
confesses, but without success. He tells us 
that “some have placed the law in the physi- 
eal condition of the solids, others in the 
physical condition of the fluids. Hence the 
terms Solidists and Fluidists.” A_ third 
party considers it “an alteration of the liv- 
ing force,’ and these are called Vitalists. 
But Bennett asserts that no one of these 
theories is sufficient, and so he concludes 
that the “primitive fact” of vital science re- 
sides in all of them. 

Of course they are not sufficient, nor are 
all of them combined. What we want to 
know is not where the primitive fact is 
found, but what it really is. It is found 
everywhere, but who knows it when he sees 
it. Our great author, so near the truth, 
has yet totally overlooked it. Gravity, he 
knows, is a force which operates according 
to law to the production and explanation of 


all astronomical phenomena, the discovery of 
which force and law, and especially that 
they are universal, made astronomy an exact 


science. Why should not a corresponding 
discovery make health science exact? New- 
ton’s law was an abstract conception of 
truth; why not Life’s Great Law be pat- 
terned after it? The laws and forces of vital 
phenomena are ever before us, and have been 
for ages the observed of all observers, but 
like diamonds in the dark, men continue to 
stumble over them, wholly unconscious of 
their value. 

Of Newton’s discovery the same was long 
true. Both gravitation and the law of its 
operation upon the earth were well known 
long before Newton; it required the com- 
prehensive mind of Newton to conceive, and 
finally to demonstrate, that the phenomena 
of earth are perfectly illustrative of the phe- 
nomena of the heavens, and the laws of the 
one are those of the other. Just as though 
any of God’s laws could be less than univer- 
sal? It is the universality of Life’s Great 
Law, and its applicability to the explana- 
tion of all vital phenomena, and the solu- 
tion of all physiological problems, that we 
here proclaim. Both the law and the force 
are the property of the ages; no one dis- 
putes their existence; but no one has here- 
tofore conceived their power and value. The 
force, doing as it does all vital work, is prop- 
erly called vital force, while the law is 
known by the simple term Self-preservation. 


Thirty-one years ago we announced this law 
in 8. R. Wells’s “Science of Health,” know- 
ing then very little of its power and value, 
but thirty years of study and reflection have 
enabled us to formulate and elucidate it, 
until at length we have discovered its mar- 
velous similarity to Newton’s law. It is, in- 
deed, its perfect counterpart. Put self-pres- 
ervation in place of the attraction of New- 
ton’s law, and thereafter these laws are 
identical. “Every particle of matter in the 
universe,” says Newton, “is attracted, or in 
better form is endowed with attractive force 
for every other particle;” while Life’s Great 
Law asserts: “Every particle of living mat- 
ter in the universe is endowed with an in- 
stinct of self-preservation.” And as New- 
ton’s law continues; showing that this at- 
tractive force is directly proportioned to its 
sum total, so Life’s Great Law asserts that 
the power of vital force in every case is in 
direct ratio to its amount, a claim which is 
of course self-evidently true in the one law 
as in the other. 

A few words of explanation of the uni- 
versality of Life’s Great Law will suggest 
how wide its applicability. When we say 
every particle of living matter is endowed 
with an instinct of self-preservation, we 
mean that every organ and every organism 
not only, but every cell, and every bioplast 
in the cell, is endowed with this instinct, 
which instinct necessarily involves the ca- 
pacity to perceive danger, fear evil, and 
seek the good, and think and plan how to 
receive the good and avoid the evil. The 
brain is the great central organ of thought, 
it is true, but brain structure, both white 
and gray, is distributed throughout all ani- 
mal organisms, and what is its use if not 
to think? And how can brains think un- 
less the elements of which they are com- 
posed think? It is a fact, which the micro- 
scope has clearly established, that bioplasm 
or protoplasm, acknowledged by all to be 
original living matter, the living basis of all 
living things, has the power of thought 
which underlies all its activities. It is or- 
ganless living matter. Without mouth it 
eats, without eyes it sees, without muscles 
it moves, and without brains it thinks. It 
is this fact that lies at the bottom of all 
vital action of which both disease and health 
are illustrative. It is for this reason that 
diseases may be real or imaginary and may 
be cured by real or imaginary remedies. It 
is not what the patient’s brains think, but 
what the protoplasm of his tissues think. It 
is this fact which renders mind-cure in its 
varied phases so often effective. It is this 
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instinct of life which makes faith such a 
potent element of success, and lack of it to 
be so utterly paialyzing. A recognition of 
this universal power of thought will solve 
all problems, medical and physiological, ex- 
plain the successes and failures of all the 
isms, and make the science of health to be 
truly exact. Thus what the telescope in 
Galileo’s hands did for astronomy, the mi- 
croscope in the hands of modern investiga- 
tors has done for physiology. 

But now we reach the salient and impor- 
tant feature of both these laws, viz.: the 
efficiency of their work is inversely to its 
activity, and not directly, as is generally be- 
lieved. “Inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance,” Newton says, a truth which may 
be more fully stated by saying, “Inversely 
as the degree of attractive activity which 
diminishes as the square of the distance in- 
creases.” This is the every essence of New- 
ton’s law, even though its universality was 
his peculiar discovery. Just so, though the 
universality of Self-preservation was the 
original conception in Life’s Great Law, the 
practically important feature of it is the fact 
that the efficiency of the vital work is in- 
versely proportionate to the activity of the 
vital forces, and not directly so, as is gen- 
erally held. Frequent pulse means weak cir- 
culation, rapid breathing, weak breathing 
organs, nervousness or nervous activity, 
means weak nerves, and these are illustra- 
tive examples of vital activity. The world 
doesn’t know that by increasing the activ- 
ity of the vital functions through stimulat- 
ing them, their efficiency is being correspond- 
ingly reduced because their power is being 
exhausted. The only power that can do 
vital work is vital power; tonics and stimu- 
lants call this power into action, and so 
exhaust it; they never communicate power 
to it, because they have none to give. 
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Whenever a drug, or bath, or other agency, 
seems to give us power, depend upon it, it is 
taking away from us just what it seems to 
yield. The consequence is temporary 
strength at the expense of future weakness, 
so that the more of the stimulant one takes, 
the more he needs, and his weakness contin- 
ues to increase corresponding to the strength 
he thinks he is getting. Whisky is the 
great representative stimulant, whose known 
effects are illustrative of the effects of all 
stimulants and tonics, the tonic being but 
a slow-acting stimulant. Once we commence 
its use, we must forever continue and in- 
crease it, or suffer a degree of prostration 
from its disuse, that is, to say the least, 
very unpleasant. The same is true of drugs 
in every form. The innumerable proprietary 
medicines that flood our markets are all 
based on whisky as a necessary constitu- 
ent; and it is the whisky that sells most 
of them, the stimulating drug being in most 
cases a secondary consideration. All pills 
and powders are local if not general stimu- 
lants, if we except only the homeopathic 
remedies. 

And when you turn to sanatory appli- 
ances, especially the water-cure, the same 
principle of stimulation is illustrated. Hot 
and cold bathing, and especially where you 
alternate the hot with the cold, is one of 
the most effective forms of stimulation 
known, and consequently one of the most 
popular forms of treatment. In fact, physi- 
cians in our day know little of any other 
treatment except stimulation, local or gen- 
eral. We do not deny that a harmless stim- 
ulant may sometimes be employed as a tem- 
porary expedient, but to repeat indefinitely 
its use, on the supposition that it is 
strengthening the patient, is one of the most 
wretched delusions that ever afflicted hu- 
manity. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AMERICAN 


The April meeting in connection with the 
American Institute of Phrenology, was held 
in the hall of the above institute on the 


5th instant, at 8 o’clock. The chairman, 
Dr. McGuire said in his opening remarks 
that he regretted to say that Dr. Shepard 
was indisposed, and would not be able to 
be with them that evening. They would 
look forward to another occasion, when they 
might have the pleasure of hearing his 
address on “How to Reach the Century 
Mark.” He was, however, glad to be able 
to state that Dr. Carleton Simon would be 
with them later, and explain the particu- 
lars connected with the autopsy of Geo. 
Francis Train’s brain, and he would ask 


INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Miss Fowler, before he came, to give a 
sketch on the character of this remarkable 
man whom she examined in 1899, at the 
close of one of the monthly lectures during 
that year. 

Miss Fowler here gave the statistics con- 
cerning the examination that she made, 
which were as follows: 


THE LATE GEO. FRANCIS TRAIN. 


As the late Geo. Francis Train was a 
conspicuous citizen of New York for many 
years before his death, and as he traveled 
extensively throughout the United States, 
the British Isles, France, China, Russia, 
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and Australia, it will be interesting to our 
readers to know what phrenology has to 
say about him, for he was a man who has 
been much misunderstood and _ criticised. 
The examination of his brain by Dr. Ed- 
ward Anthony Spitzka, assisted by Dr. 
Carleton Simon, and at the latter’s instance 
and request will also prove valuable, scien- 
tific information. He was well known to 
my father, L. N. Fowler, both in this 
country and when he was traveling in Eng- 
land. We give grateful acknowledgment 
to these gentlemen to their services in the 
direction of brain examination and preser- 
vation. It has only been of late years that 
our modern scientists have thought well 
to preserve the brains of intelligent human 
beings. Formerly those examined were 
mainly from the ranks of inferior men, but 
phrenology has pointed out the usefulness 
to anatomy and to science of examining the 
brains of well-known intellectual people. 
Even Dr. Spitzka realizes what an inter- 
esting study it would be to examine the 
brain of a Newton, a Shakespeare, a Mich- 
ael Angelo, a Beethoven, or an Edgar Allan 
Poe. “How much more useful,” he de- 
clares, “would be the study of such organs 
of thought than even those of criminals, 
paupers and ne’er-do-wells. 

It was my privilege to publicly examine 
the head of Geo. Francis Train on March 
1, 1899, at the close of a lecture given by 
Dr. E. B. Foote, when Geo. Francis Train 
was one of the audience. On this occasion 
he mentioned the examinations that he had 
previously had by Mr. L. N. Fowler in 
Liverpool, in 1860. 

On this occasion my father invited anyone 
from the audience to allow him to examine 
his head. Mr. Train thought as Mr. Fowler 
had never seen him before that he could 
get an absolutely impartial reading, so he 
responded to the invitation. He had con- 
sulted Mr. Bridges, of Liverpool, Mr. Don- 
ovan, of London, another authority in Paris, 
still another in Germany, but he said he 
felt he should not be satisfied until he had 
the verdict of the highest Court of Appeals, 
and he felt he had reached the highest 
authority then living. He said, “I was 
known in Liverpool in connection with the 
building of the first street railway and in 
the granting of the Municipal Government 
to permit of lights and fire on the docks 
at night in order to facilitate the landing 
of the very traffic that was the basis of the 
city’s prosperity. When Mr. Fowler placed 
his hands on my head he exclaimed, ‘Jehu! 
what a head.’ The audience applauded as if 
they thought I had a head and had used 
it to good advantage in their city.” 

Beverly Tucker was an American Consul 
in Liverpool at that time, having been ap- 
pointed by President Pierce, and a ticket 
of invitation was sent to Mr. Fowler to 
meet Mr. Train and the citizens of Liver- 
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pool at a dinner given in the latter’s honor 
in 1860, in connection with his street rail- 
ways. 

It sometimes takes a man who is con- 
sidered to be eccentric to bring about re- 
forms; so it appeared in the case of Geo. 
Francis Train. As we have said, Mr. Train 
was not understood. 

Another gentleman examined his head 
and remarked, “You will be either a great 
reformer or a great pirate; it merely de- 
pends upon the direction you take in 
ethics.” 

I had the pleasure to examine Mr. Train 
on March 1, 1891, and said of him: 

“Phrenology can account for, as no other 
science can, the peculiarities of such a 
character and head as the one before us. 

The head is unusually large and well 
developed. The basilar portions, giving 
energy, force and executive power, are ex- 
ceptionally well defined. There is tremen- 
dous force here, reminding one of the force 
of Niagara as it passes down over the 
Horseshoe Falls, or like an _ avalanche 
that slips down some steep mountain peak, 
and hurls with it rocks, stones and trees. 
His head indicates that he will allow 
neither prejudice nor old-fogyism to deter 
him from the course that he has set him- 
self to run, or the task that he has under- 
taken. His head is remarkably broad an 
inch above the base of the brain, or that 
section which surrounds the ears, which 
indicates that whatever he undertakes to 
do will be uncommon, massive and except- 
ionally large in conception and outline. He 
will give himself to extensive plans, rather 
than to microscopic detail work, and the 
organ of sublimity is excessively developed. 

His perceptive intellect, being remark- 
ably full and active, shows unusual gifts 
in working out definite, useful and practi- 
eal plans, inventions and schemes of work. 
He is not a man to imitate others, and will 
be more original in his style of thinking 
than one in a thousand. He will think of 
things that will arouse the interest of 
others. 

He is not caleulated to live a smooth, 
easy life. If he had his choice to live his 
life over again, he would choose the rough, 
pioneer work of practical reform, rather 
than the life that is strewn with roses, 
soft-cushioned and smooth. 

Another conclusion that we draw from 
his remarkable head comes from the devel- 
opment of the crown. He is an exception- 
ally independent man. He hates to be be- 
holden to anyone. He will dare to say 
what other men would tremble over saying. 

He is fond of children, and the helpless- 
ness and simplicity of their lives appeals 
to him in a remarkable way. He should 
be able to suit himself to the young as well 
as to animals and pets. His spirit of re- 
form will show itself in his love for both 
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children and the young, hence we judge 
that he will ever keep his spirit from grow- 
ing old. 

His sympathies form another very strong 
characteristic. He will not allow them to 
be wasted, but he will have quite a dis- 
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(1) Destructivness. (2) Sublimity. 
(6) Benevolence. 
tinct regard for the wants of others, largely 
through his benevolence. He will support 
public reforms and philanthropic agencies. 
His intuitions are very strong, and they 
come to him like a flash of lightning. He 
will read through a person’s spoken words 
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(3) Observation. 
(7) Human Nature. 
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and actions what their hidden motives are, 
and although he may not always act on his 
first impressions, yet he is a man who will 
form strong opinions concerning his fellows. 

That he has literary talent, is to be seen 
in his strikingly developed forehead. He 


Photo. by Rockwood. 
FRANCIS TRAIN. 


(4) Self-Esteem. (5) Love of Children. 
(8) Firmness. 


is a fact collector, and his language being 
striking, and peculiarity strong and effect- 
ive, and should arouse the interest of others 
in what he has to tell them. The organ of 
language works with his comparison and 
causality in giving him more than ordinary 
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spontaneity of thought, and when he writes, 
he describes what he has seen as though 
he were speaking to a person. 

His strong points of character, having 
been accentuated by a remarkable career, 
have thrown him into an atmosphere which 
can only be appreciated by being under- 
stood, and lived. 

He has a strong sense of wit, and does 
not mind how much good-natured raillery he 
ereates around him, even if the fun comes 
back upon himself. . 

To sum him up in a sentence, he should 
be known as a reformer, an agitator, an 
explorer, a brilliant public speaker, a suc- 
cessful business man of great force and 
ability, and a writer of exceptional origin- 
ality. 

Many of Geo. Francis Train’s eccentric- 
ities can be allowed to pass out of sight in 
the light of what he actually accomplished. 

His strongest characteristic was his in- 
dependence of mind, which he carried to an 
unusual extreme. 

He showed a remarkably developed mem- 
ory. His brain showed a superior degree of 
complexity in its morphological surface. 
There were no lesions of any kind and no 
deformity, atrophy or anomaly to be found. 

The brain weighed 1,525.5 grains or 
53.81 ounces. 

The celebrated scientist who does not 
believe in phrenology, says that he possessed 
a brain of unquestioned vigor and superior 
mental capability, or one of the best ever 
recorded. 


DR. McGUIRE’S SPEECH. 


At the close of Miss Fowler’s address, 
Dr. McGuire said: We expected that Mr. 
Streever would be with us this evening to 
read his paper on ‘Specialized Education,’ 
but we have just learned that he has met 
with an automobile accident, and, there- 
fore he, the chairman, would give a synop- 
sis of his paper bearing upon the use of 
phrenology in the public schools. Before 
doing so he would like to say that the re- 
marks made by Miss Fowler were very 
appropriate, and explained the boldness, 
the originality and independence of Mr. 
Train’s character. He was present when 
the examination was made, and at the close 
Mr. Train remarked it was the most com- 
plete and accurate statement of his mental 
powers that he had ever received from any 
one. 

With regard to the importance of phre- 
nology, he said it was the first science that 
had explained the usefulness of suggestive 
therapeutics, and the differentiation of the 
various powers of the mind. He said that 
formerly, hypnotism was thought to be a 
matter of spiritualism, but to-day it had 
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been proved on its purely physiological 
grounds to be quite another matter. A 
physician, Dr. Dereum, in Philadelphia, 
had recently explained this influence as 
made upon each nerve cell. He, himself, 
with a few other investigators, thought 
that it was not necessary to put a person 
into a state of catalepsy or total uncon- 
sciousness, but that suggested influences 
were much to be preferred. 

A good deal of discussion had of late 
been given to the question of hereditary 
genius, and many persons were surprised 
that the sons of celebrated men were not 
known for any great talent, and it was 
thought that this deficiency in the children 
could be traced to the inferior conjugal 
mates their fathers had selected; it there- 
fore behooves all persons to make a thor- 
ough study of phrenology in the selection of 
their life partners. 

It was Dr. Gall who first called attention 
to the question of articulate speech in the 
third frontal convolution, in the frontal 
lobe of the brain, and his experiments con- 
cerning the sunken or bulging eye corre- 
sponded with the researches of Dr. Spitzka 
upon the island of Reil, when he was exam- 
ining the brains of Professor Dr. Seguin 
and his son. The physiologist had found 
that agraphia and aphasia were distinctly 
connected with part of the brain and con- 
siderable light had been thrown upon the 
working of the brain in this center. 

It was one gentleman’s idea that phre- 
nology could be applied to daily life through 
the practical examination of the heads of 
children in our publie schools, and he 
thought better results would accrue if 
children were allowed to specialize and de- 
vote their energies to the work in which 
they could do their best. Some children 
are taught how to cook, but he thought 
that this was a subject that should be 
taught at home. Phrenology accounted 
for the reason why some moral instruction 
should be taught in the public school. We 
do not want dogma or creeds taught to 
children, and, in fact, there are so many 
religions represented that it would not be 
well to teach one special form to the detri- 
ment of another, still morality should be 
inculeated into the minds of children when 
they are young, in order to bring about 
balance of power. We would not have the 
penitentiary so full of people if morality 
were made a more dominating feature in 
the school system. McKinley was a well- 
balanced man, and he had a beneficial in- 
fluence over the community. 

Sexuality, and the appetite for food and 
drink, are two forces which need to be 
brought under control, and all should be 
taught how drink will affect the mind. Re- 
spect and obedience are two other points 
that need to be drawn out in children. 
Many children to-day think they know 
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more than their parents, because their 
veneration and spirituality are not devel- 
oped in them. 

Aristotle said that it was not the doing 
of a thing, but the habit that was formed 
in doing it, that made it beneficial. Phre- 
nology shows on a more practical basis than 
psychology how we can apply and utilize 
the various faculties of the mind. Intro-_ 
spection was recommended by psycholo- 
gists, but introspection needs to be handled 
very carefully. I know of a girl who 
studied introspection so _ conscientiously 
that she wound up in a lunatic asylum. 
We have found that Geo. Francis Train 
possessed large self-esteem, but to balance 
this faculty one must cultivate the virtue 
of humility and the principles of Christian- 
ity. Professor Sizer once said the Ameri- 
can people had not enough self-respect, but 
John Bull had a great deal of it. Educa- 
tion modifies self-esteem, and takes it down 
a peg. In educational lines we can show 
children how to develop these character- 
istics. Although McKinley and Mark 
Hanna were very different from each other, 
yet they were able to harmonize their lives 
perfectly. McKinley held his own even 
with so forceful a man as Hanna. Appro- 
bativeness will make you adaptable to 


others, while self-esteem often makes an 
enemy through the expression of egotism. 


With children we can discover the defects 
that they possess, and by knowing what. 
each child is likely to do, a large percent- 
age of success will crown his efforts. Mr. 
A. T. Stewart, when sitting at a banquet 
at one time, could only take crackers and 
water, for he had no appetite or digestive 
power for other food. Russell Sage cannot 
enjoy his wealth, because he has never 
cultivated his spirit of benevolence. One 
finds going up and down the trains, that 
nearly everyone is talking about how he 
ean make money. This is because people 
were not brought to appreciate anything 
else; but what good is money and riches 
to those who care for nothing else. We 
should develop friendship, benevolence, a 
love of home, father and mother, for we 
have only a few years to live. 

When I was studying in the hospital, I 
happened to mention to a friend that I 
must get a pair of shoes. He at once began 
to tell me where I could get shoes at half 
the price they sold them at in other stores. 
When I wanted to buy a hat, he advised 
me where I could buy a reasonable head- 
gear, so I asked him one day how it was 
that he gave so much time to the finding 
out of cheap goods, for I never seemed 
to have the time to do so. “Well,” he said, 
“my father is a banker, and I have been 
brought up to hear nothing else at table 
but how we can save money.” He was a 
wealthy man, but he had concentrated his 
thoughts on the saving of every penny that 
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he legitimately could, believing it was the 
right aspect to take in life. 

I see that Mr. Streever, the gentleman 
who was to speak to us about specialized 
education has just come in, but as it is 
rather late in the evening, and Dr. Carle- 
ton Simon has also made his appearance, I 
will not detain you longer, but call upon 
the latter gentleman to address you. 


DR. CARLETON SIMON’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Carleton Simon was then introduced 
by. the chairman as the gentleman who de- 
sired to present to The American Institute 
of Phrenology a death mask of Geo. Francis 
Train, and he was requested to tell some 
particulars of the autopsy of the brain at 
which he, Dr. Carleton Simon, had assisted. 

Dr. Simon said in part: It is with a 
feeling of pleasure that [ am able to present 
to this Institute, in preference to all others, 
the death mask of my friend and patient, 
Geo. Francis Train. Of course, it was with 
a feeling of deep regret that such a mask 
was taken, but I felt that I was simply 
carrying out his own wishes, and desires of 
his family, for it was his special request 
that a mask be taken and presented to this 
Institute, as he was well acquainted with 
its promoters and officers, and had often 
discussed their work with me. 

In presenting this mask to you, I feel 
not alone honored that this task should 
have been allotted to me, but as well feel 
that were he here, he would be glad that 
he is able to contribute something for 
science. It will also give you, and to others 
to come, an opportunity to study this noble 
man, for I feel sure that the eccentricities 
he possessed should be better understood 
than they were when he was alive. 

Mr. Train was always willing to con- 
tribute his life to science, and this is ex- 
emplified in a little incident that occurred 
about eight years ago. I was making some 
experiments with the ultra-violet rays, at 
that time not understood, and was using 
tremendous currents of electricity in my 
work. I happened to remark to Mr. Train 
that I was looking for a subject upon whom 
to try my experiments, but felt it would be 
difficult to find someone, as the experi- 
ments were exceedingly dangerous. With 
that spontaneity which Mr. Train always 
showed, he said at once, “You are at perfect 
liberty to experiment with me, as long as 
science be benefited, even though I die under 
the experiment.” This one incident shows 
the generousness, nobility and unselfishness 
of the man. He was a man who loved the 
simple, the things close to nature, for he 
loved solitude, the flowers, the birds and 
little children. The eccentricities of the 
man hindered him from being properly 
understood, but he lived a life of purity 
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and studiousness, as well as one of activity. 
In fact, few men live the life he did, and 
therefore his life can not be understood 
until his standard of thinking can be at- 
tained. His language was always definite 
and exceedingly brief. A word of his was 
so concrete and so masterfully chosen, as 
to be equivalent in meaning to a volume 
of some men.” 
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sidered that life and death should be sur- 
rounded with flowers. 

The autopsy of the brain was made 
nineteen hours after death, January 19, 
1904, and consisted chiefly in the removal 
of the brain from the skull, with a number 
of outlines taken by means of a flexible 
leaden strip, with measurements of the 
head and face. An incision was made into 





THE DEATH MASK OF THE LATE GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 


Here Dr. Carleton Simon read a poem, 
composed by Mr. Train, on the “Life and 
Death of Robert Ingersoll.” This poem, 
which with every line shows a deep and 
profound meaning, must be read a hundred 
times before it can be fully appreciated. 
It explains many of Mr. Train’s views re- 
garding life and death. He did not believe 
in wearing crape or mourning, but he con- 


the scalp, running from both ears up over 
the head, the fiaps were pushed forward 
and backward, and the upper portion of 
the skull removed by a circular saw-cut. 
Usually it is an easy matter to remove 
the brain, but, in the case of Mr. Train, 
there were a number of difficulties that 
presented themselves. For instance, there 
were attachments of the Dura Mater to the 
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frontal and parietal bones of the skull. 
These attachments were, in the opinion of 
Dr. Edward Anthony Spitzka, who made 
the autopsy at my request, due to Mr. 
Train’s habit of going bareheaded, and he 
did not consider it to have had any bear- 
ing upon his mentality. 

I differ with Dr. Spitzka in this respect, 
for I believe that some inflammatory con- 
dition in the past produced them, and that 
much of Mr. Train’s eccentricities can be 
traced to them. These attachments of the 
Dura Mater to the skull were over that 
portion of the brain which is known as 
Broca’s center, or the center which controls 
speech, and the chief eccentricity of Mr. 
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more fine arterioles than are usually seen, 
and it demonstrated that he used his brain 
right up to the end of his life. When he 
was asked how old he was, he used to say, 
“T am _ seventy-two, three, or four years 
young,” as the case may have been, and 
would not admit that he was growing old. 
Literally, this was true. 

There were a few things that doubtlessly 
caused his death, which it may be well to 
mention here, for others to note and profit 
thereby. 

From a hygienic standpoint he made one 
mistake—he never would wear special 
underwear, and at times wore none, neither 
in summer or winter, and never, as far as 


THE BRAIN OF THE LATE GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 


Train were in his speech and method of 
punctuating and writing words and ideas. 
In fact, to me it explains all of his eccen- 
tricities. I believe his eccentricities existed 
prior to his going around bareheaded, for 
the latter were in fact part of them. 

The brain weighed a little over 53 ounces, 
and only a small amount of fluid escaped 
when the brain was removed. The brain of 
most men shrink after the prime of life has 
been reached, but when a brain is actively 
used, it continues to grow and develop, and 
to my mind, the brain of Geo. Francis 
Train, at seventy-four years, was still act- 
ive, for it was filled with blood-vessels 
ramifying all over the surface with many 


I know, ever wore in late years an over- 
coat. Consequently any change in weather 
directly affected his skin, lowered his tem- 
perature, affected the circulation, and ulti- 
mately produced kidney trouble. 

He was a philanthropist of the highest 
order and fullest sense, appreciating sym- 
pathy, kind-hearted to a fault, although he 
did not court praise or admiration for 
whatever good he did. The world has seen 
few great men who had no enemies, but 
Geo. Francis Train had none, for he was 
beloved by everyone he came in contanct 
with. 

He died a beautiful death; his limbs 
crossed, his hands serenely clasped together, 
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his eyes closed, and with a smile of deep 
mysterious understanding, he passed away. 

At the close of the meeting Miss Fowler 
tastefully accepted on behalf of the insti- 
tute, the death mask of Geo. Francis Train, 
which Dr. Carleton Simon had kindly se- 
cured. She thanked Dr. Simon for his 
interesting speech, the details of which 
were very valuable. She wished that she 
had had an opportunity of being present 
when the autopsy was made, as she was 
when the brain of Mrs. Wells was _ pre- 
served. She hoped the audience would 
think rationally about the subject of allow- 
ing their brains to be preserved, and a note 
concerning their willingness to do so should 
be sent to the institute, and a clause left 
in their will of this nature. She thanked 
the chairman for his able remarks, and 
announced that the next lecture on May 3d, 
would be given by Dr. C. O. Sahler, on 
“Suggestion, or What Can I Do for Myself 
and Others 7?” 

A message had been received from Dr. 
Brandenburg, saying that he regretted not 
being able to be present, having to attend a 
medical convention in Albany. 

The next half-hour was devoted to social 
intercourse. 

Among those present were Mr. Charles 
Todd Parks, Mrs. Dye, Mr. and Miss Drew, 
Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Eber- 
hardt, Rey. Thomas Hyde, B.D., ete. 


Report of the post-mortem examination 
of Geo. Francis Train, on the evening of 
January 19, 1904, at the Stephen Merritt 
Embalming Institute, No. 241 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York City. 

The post-mortem examination was con- 
ducted by Dr. Edward Anthony Spitzka, 
assisted by Dr. Carleton Simon, and at the 
latter’s instance and request. 

The examination was begun at 9 P.M., 
about nineteen hours after death, and was 
completed at about 11 P.m. 

The examination was limited to the head, 
including the removal of the brain, and 
a ventral hernia was also dissected out to 
ascertain its nature. 

The following measurements of the head 
were obtained: Max. circumference, 58.1 
em.; max. antero-posterior diam., 19.8 em.; 
max. lateral diam., 16.1 em.; min. frontal 
diam., 10.7 em.; glabella-inion diam., 19.8 
em.; occipito-mental diam., 23.8 em.;_ bi- 
zygomatic diam., 13.8 em.; bi-mandibular 
diam., 11.5 cm.; curve from glabella to 
inion, 36. cm.; curve from ear'to ear, over 
vertex, 36 em. 

Measurements of face: Root of nose to 
base, 6 cm.; base of nose to chin, 7.1 em.; 


vertex to chin, 23.5 cm.; breadth between 
pupils, 6.3 em.; length of mouth, ext. ang., 
6 cm.; left ear, length, 6.4 em.; right ear, 
length, 6.5 em. 

Outlines of the head and cranium were 
taken with a lead cyrtometer, and they are 
appended to this report. The head was 
sub-brachycephalic (index, 81.33) and kep- 
halonoid. There was no notable asymmetry 
of the cranium or face. 

Next the removal of the brain was pro- 
ceeded with. An incision was made, pas- 
sing from ear to ear over the vertex, the 
flaps of the scalp being turned forward and 
backward, and the calva removed by a 
circular saw-cut. Some difficulty was en- 
countered in the removal of the calva owing 
to adhesions of the dura to the frontal and 
parietal bones. The cranium measured: 
Max. antero-posterior diam., 19.2 em.; max. 
lateral diam., 15.5 em. (cranial index, 
80.7). 

The thickness of the cranium was within 
normal range, varying as follows: Frontal 
bone, 3 to 4 mm.; temporal bone, 2.5 to 3.5 
mm.; parietal bone, 3 to 6 mm.; occipital 
bone, 3 to 7 mm. 

The diploe were rather scant. The gyral 
impressions were well marked, the sutures 
were normal for a man aged seventy-five; 
there were no exostoses or wormian bones, 
and the general development of the cranial 
bones was good 

About half an ounce of cerebro-spinal 
fluid escaped during the operation of re- 
moving the brain. Aside from the frontal 
and postparietal adhesions of the dura to 
the cranium mentioned above, the dura was 
of normal appearance. The pacchionian 
bodies were rather less numerous than 
usual, 

The brain was removed at 10.20 P.M., 
and was immediately immersed in a mix- 
ture of water and formalin, of a strength 
of about 12 per cent., together with enough 
salt to bring the specific gravity of the 
fluid up to that of the brain. Injection of 
formalin into the ventricular system by 
means of the tuber was also practiced. It 
was not practicable to weigh the brain 
until the following morning at 8 A.M., but 
that the weight of the organ had not ma- 
terially changed in that period has been 
ascertained in experiments on other brains 
treated in the same way. 

A death mask was also taken. 

The brain weight at 8 aA.M., January 
20th, was 1,525.5 grams, or 53.81 ounces, 
avoirdupois. 

The brain will be allowed to harden be- 
fore any further examination is undertaken. 

Epw. ANTHONY SPITZKA. 
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“Phrenology is destined to be of universal help to all mankind.” 


* 
GATHERING FLOWERS. 
*Tis in the merry month of May, And, many treasures, all untold, 
When birds are singing all the day Does Nature now to us unfold. 
Among the blossoms of the trees, O! let us live close to her heart, 
And leaf and blade bow to the breeze; So that, to us she can impart, 
We gather lilacs, lilies fair, Some useful lessons on our way, 
Sweet violets, and daisies rare, And from her beaming face ne’er stray. 
The stately snow-balls all in white, S. E. Baker. 
Wistaria, and pansies bright; 
re = 
— = = Father Smith, the Fire Department chap- 
PHRENOLOGY AND MENTAL a 6. agp a 
lain, engaged Margaret Winn as cook six 

DERANGEMENT. weeks ago, won by her winning smile. 

Every one in the house was won, and 
Phrenology has successfully localized smiled. 

. as ek she beg: zrin, ¢ 2 
many serious mental derangements. Last week she began to grin, and the 
Wl t it} ial tediaw 6 ] chambermaid, the doormaid, and even the 

7 Ce ee oe ee ee .— solemn Father grinned. 
up many of the doubts of physicians Three days ago she began to laugh. The 
with regard to the indisposition, nay, house began to laugh. They laughed till 
more. the disturbed condition of the their sides ached, just because it was con- 
Pa tagious. It got to be trying, ¢ ny 
mind through some abnormal trouble 8 © got to be trying, and they all 
head * thn tol it tly quit and got serious but Margaret. She 
or _— 0 le brain. Qui e recently kept on laughing. 
a patient was taken to the Bellevue Two nights ago she laughed in her sleep 
Hospital who was affected with what and she was cautioned that her mirth was 
the doctors there call the laughing corre, 3 aoe a — 
more. estercay she laug f 
germ. She was unable to control her- ™° ay Se ae ae Cee 


é : usual, Some one called a policeman to 
self. The following story is told con- stop her and she laughed at him. He sug- 


cerning her, in the New York World gested a doctor. The doctor, after being 
of April 1st: laughed at, suggested an ambulance. 
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took her to 
“Brownie” 


Yesterday afternoon they 
Bellevue Hospital, and Dr. 
Gregory said she was affected with the 
laughing germ. 

They put Margaret in the psychopathic 
ward last night. She laughed all night, 
and the contagion spread even to the iso- 
lated pavilions. To-day the germ will be 
searched for by eminent alienists. They 
are convinced that something is wrong and 
that it is not Margaret’s sense of humor 
that gives her laugh its staying qualities. 


We shall watch the case with inter- 
est, as we have done others before of 
a similar character, and which have 
proved that the region around the or- 
gan of Mirthfulness has been seriously 
affected. 
of a right diagnosis of the case if the 


We should have more hope 


ones in charge of it were willing to 
study the localizations of Dr. Gall and 
others; and although many physicians 
to-day are seeing the necessity of ap- 
plying the experiments that have been 
made upon various brain centers to the 
advantage of the patients, yet we fear 
that our friends at Bellevue are not 
yet ready to avail themselves of this 
knowledge, and will probe about for 
the laughing germ in a remote topo- 
graphical area that has nothing to do 
with the real cause. If nothing had 
ever been done for patients suffering 
from laughter, we might be aceused of 
reasoning inductively, but as persons 
have been cured of an affection or de- 
rangement of Mirthfulness, we can 
prove that our reasoning is purely de- 
ductive. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AT 
SEVENTY. 


We have perhaps all showered our 
congratulations upon President Eliot 
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on his having reached his seventieth 
anniversary, and the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of his presidency of Harvard. 
He is a man of singular balance of 
power, and his head carries out and 
corresponds with his every-day actions. 
In commenting on his anniversary, the 
Evening Post for March 19th says, 
that “Professor EhHot stands. among 
the foremost citizens of the United 
States; were there a common denom- 
inator by which one could measure men 
of widely different talents and calling, 
he might rank the very first. His suc- 
cess is indubitably due in large part to 
a power which has wrought like the 
force of a glacier without haste and 
without rest. It is, as an educator that 
he enjoys the widest fame. For more 
than a third of a century—a period of 
unexampled material progress—he has 
been at the head of our oldest and rich- 
est university. He has thus enjoyed 
a unique opportunity to set his stamp 
upon the educational system of a na- 
tion, and this opportunity he has en- 
joyed to the utmost.” 

Against the old hard-and-fast cur- 
riculum—“one primer, one catechism, 
one rod for all children”—he has set 
his face unflinchingly to build up.the 


electric system which at Harvard al- 
ready rests on a firm foundation. This 
course, which met much opposition at 
first, President Eliot has lived to see 
accepted in every important college of 


the country. He has weathered the 
storm that raged about him twenty 
years ago, and has anchored in the de- 
sired haven. This advancement in 
educational work helps a lad to qualify 
in the studies for which he is most 
adapted, and which Phrenology has so 
long stood for. 
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ln this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers sev fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
tatisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with, such information as shall enable them 
to form an bpinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It ts our wish to 
notice the better class of bovks issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 

“Practical Physiognomy,” by Tasman G. 
Carey. Price, 25 cents. Pitt Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. This pam- 
phlet can be had of Fowler & Wells Co. 
This little book on the popular subject is 
calculated to do a great deal of good, and 
one can carry it in one’s pocket and take 
it out when traveling in a car or trolley, 
and compare notes with persons of different 
facial expressions. It has a thick paper 
cover, is condensed in form, and is illus- 
trated. There are chapters on _ noses, 
mouths, eyes, cheeks, ete. It will probably 
sell well. 

“How to Read Character by Handwrit- 
ing,” by Henry Rice; published by W. 
Rossiter, Chicago. Price, 25 cents. As 
many persons are interested to-day in the 
development of character manifested in 
various ways, this little booklet on “How 
to Read Character by Handwriting” is 
opportune, and will no doubt take its place 
among similar books on the same subject. 
The writer tells us the best way to learn 
Graphology is to begin with one’s own hand- 
writing, and in the light of recently ac- 
quired knowledge to study its peculiarities. 
“Notice,” he says, “how your moods and 
your state of health are affected by your 
handwriting.” This will give you clews for 
similar manifestations in the chirography 
of others. 
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“Dress and Care of the Feet,” by Dr. P. 
Kahler, New York. Price, $1.00. Dr. Kah- 
ler, and his father before him, have given a 
thorough study to the subject of how to 
dress the feet, their object being to pre- 
vent pressure in any part of the foot. 
When the Kahler shoes are once worn, and 
the comfort felt, they are not likely to be 
given up for any other style. They are 
thoroughly sensible, and as the pressure 
of the body is placed upon the feet, it is 
only right that we should have comfort 
with our feet, and avoid corns, ingrowing 
toe-nails, enlargement of joints, callosities 
of the sole, distortions ef various kinds, 
misplaced joints and sore feet. Dr. Kah- 
ler’s shoes are made in cloth and leather, 
and are thoroughly scientific in their make- 
up. 

“Phrenological Guide,” by L. Greenstein. 
Published, New York. Price, 50 cents. 
This booklet is published in the Hebrew 
language, and is calculated to interest the 
Hebrew race. It is illustrated with 
pictures of the brain and roots of cranial 
nerves, the vertical section of male brain, 
vertical section of the female brain, facsim- 
ile of medal in memory of Dr. Gall and 
pictures of Spurzheim and George Combe. 

“Glimpses Into the Labyrinths of Na- 
ture,” by Julius Kuhn, Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by The Natural Truths Association, 
Conshohocken, Pa. Price, $1.00. This 
book enters into a natural investigation of 
the principal realities which we have to 
deal with in our life. It dedicated to 
John Cooper Martin, who was interested in 
the production of its pages. The book 
treats upon such subjects as the following: 
“The language of nature, language and 
truth, birth of consciousness, constructive 
principles of creation and motions in crea- 
tion. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent, and, 
lastly. each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Hnglish) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jounnau. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 


don. 


No. 740. A. A. B., Attica, Ind. This 
young lady has a highly nervous tempera- 


ment, but she has enough vitality to over- 
come any excess of nervousness if she will 
take exercise in the open air, and learn 
how to sleep so that it will restore her 
used-up energies. 

She can succeed in a perceptive line of 
work, namely in typewriting and_ short; 
hand, for she is quick to observe and no- 
tices defects quite readily. If she takes a 
sedentary position, however, she must offset 
it by riding on a wheel or walking, boating 
or tennis-playing. She must make up her 
mind she is not going to allow her nerves 
to get the mastery of her. She would make 
a very good teacher of stenography, or she 
could take up music and singing. 
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No. 741. H. W. B., Attica, Ind. This 
child has an exceptionally well-balanced 
organization, and ought to show an even- 
ness of temper and a faithfulness to her 
studies. She will be smart, and would 
make a good teacher, or could devote her- 
self to some artistic work. She would 
enjoy millinery, especially the making of 
flower hats, and she will be able to design 
quite nicely. She has constructiveness, and 
ingenuity enough to succeed in dress- 
making, but we believe that she will prefer 
teaching, for she will then come in contact 
with people, and although she is sensitive 
now, yet she will be excellent in reading 
character, and will make very few mistakes. 
She is her mother’s girl, and will appre- 
ciate being petted occasionally. 

No. 742. H. C., Paynes, Va. You pos- 
sess a mental temperament and_ take 
pleasure in doing work with your brain, 
rather than with your muscles. Your 
brain can serve you in many respects, and 
save the expenditure of a great deal of 
useless energy. You do not appear to be 
lacking in force and executive power, and 
ought to be a good organizer, and enjoy 
planning out work for fifty or a hundred 
men. You must cultivate more language, 
and do justice to your knowledge and ex- 
perience. Yours is an organization that 
needs plenty of fresh air, but you cannot 
afford to rough it as some men can. Be- 
come a civil engineer if possible, or a man- 
ufacturing chemist, but not an ordinary 
druggist. Try being a correspondent to 
some local paper, even if you do not receive 
any remuneration, for this will draw you 
out, and help you to appreciate yourself. 

No. 743. D. L. B., Chilhowie, Va. This 
child is old for her age. It is difficult to 
squeeze her into a little girl. She feels 
her importance, and will soon want to put 
her hair up and wear a long dress. She has 
quite matured thoughts, and can hold her 
own when left to look after things when 
her mother goes away and leaves her in 
charge. She will make a good disciplin- 
arian, and will succeed in becoming a min- 
ister, teacher, medical missionary, reformer 
or some work that will draw her out in 
an intellectual and moral direction. She 
will be able to control herself, and this is 
saying a great deal, for many children of 
the present day want their own way. 

744. A. M., Dawson, Minn. This young 
man is quite critical, keen in his way of 
gathering knowledge and quite lawyer-like 
in his type of mind. He would make a 
good insurance agent, or could succeed in 
criminal law, or as an expert examiner or 
commissioner. Another phase of his mind 
shows itself in his artistic ability. Thus 
as a mechanical draftsman or architect, 
he could become quite expert. Imitation, 
comparison and constructiveness being well 
developed. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The monthly meeting of the Fowler In- 
stitute held March 3d, a capital address 
was given by Mr. F. Cribb, F. F. P. I., on 
“The Practicability of Phrenology.” Mr. 
Cribb dealt with the subject in an able 
manner and gave many instances in which 
phrenology might be made useful to the 
parents and business people. 

A short discussion took place and a de- 
lineation was given by Mr. Elliott. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
A. Dayes, who occupied the chair, and to the 
lecturer. Owing to the weather being so 
boisterous the meeting was not so large as 
usual, 

We are glad to report that our students’ 
monthly meeting held on the last Tuesday 
evening in the month is largely attended, 
and interesting discussions on phrenological 
problems and practical demonstrations of 
phrenological principles are the subjects 
treated upon. 

Mrs. M. Willis, F. F. P. I. of Rams- 
gate, has been engaged in bazaar work in 
the north of London; her delineations were 
eulogistically referred to in the “Christian 
Commonwealth.” Mrs. Willis is a very 
careful and reliable delineator of character. 

Miss E. Higgs, Mr. F. Cribb, Mr. W. C. 
Bone, Mr. J. Asals and Mr. A. Dayes have 
also been engaged in phrenological work. 
We are glad to find so many fellows of the 
Fowler Institute busily engaged in prop- 
agating phrenological principles. 





FIELD NOTES, U. S. A. 


William Dawson is giving examinations 
in Erie, N. Dak. 

R. M. Mobius is located in Winnipeg, 
Man., Can., where he is giving examina- 
tions. 

H. W. Richardson is now located in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where he is giving examina- 
tions and lectures. 

V. F. Cooper is in Ceur d’Alene, Ida., 
giving examinations. 

George Markley, Phrenologist, who is 
located in Pittsburg, writes: “Bust and 
books came promptly to hand from date 
of shipment. All in O. K. condition, for 
which accept my thanks.” 

John Welch is touring Kansas giving 
examinations and lectures. 

“W. G. Alexander spent two weeks in 
Winnipeg, Canada, and did as usual good 
business and great credit to the science 
in general.” 

H. H. Hinman is giving examinations in 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

E. A. Bradley is located in St. Peter, 
Minn. 

Professor G. Morris gave four lectures 
at Norden Hall, Fergus Falls, Minn., on 
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April 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th. All the lee- 
tures were well attended. Many persons 
who heard the professor six years ago were 
in the audience. It is twenty-three years 
since Mr. Morris first lectured in this city. 
He has continued to make phrenological 
examinations /during the month with 
marked success. 

Professor L. Hummel, who had been giv- 
ing a course of lectures in Jones’ Hall, on 
phrenology, anatomy and hygiene, closed 
the series on Saturday night, March 26th. 
The lectures were well attended by the best 
class of people in town. He has a large list 
of the best illustrations in the form of 
diagrams, plates, casts, skulls, etc., that 
can be secured. These were displayed about 
the room and were used to illustrate his 
lectures. On the closing night he lectured 
on “Love, Courtship and Marriage.” 

On April 5th, at 7.30 p.m., Professor 
Hummel commenced a course of lectures 
in the Educational Hall, at Reinerton. 
The people of the uper end of the valley 
were much benefited by attending his lect- 
ures.—West Schuylkill Herald, Pa. 

During the month we have had calls 
from a number of old graduates, and on 
the 8th, Miss Gillis, a friend of Mrs. Miller 
of Reading, Pa., called to see us. Mrs. 
Miller is now over eighty years of age, and 
is a subscriber of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL of long standing. She attended 
the lectures given by Mr. Fowler many 
years ago in Reading, and keeps her gen- 
eral interest in the subject. 

Miss J. A. Fowler was asked to speak 
for the Society of Musical Therapeutics to 
be held at the Noonday Club, No. 44 West 
Thirty-seventh Street, on April 16th. The 
subject of the address was The Influence of 
Music Upon Temperament. Illustrated 
with music. A fuller report of this meet- 
ing will be given in our next issue. 


BRIEF NOTICE OF THE WEDNESDAY 
MORNING LECTURES. 


The Lenten talks for March were brought 
to a close on the 30th. On March 16th, 
Mrs. Clarence Burns and Dr. McGuire were 
the guests of honor. On March 23d, Mrs. 
Emma Moffatt Tyng, Miss Drew, Miss Ham- 
mann, and Miss O’Brien were the guests of 
honor. 

On March 30th, Mrs. John Trow, two 
deaconesses of the Eighteenth Street Church, 
and Mrs. Ryers, were the guesets of honor. 

Some interesting topics came under dis- 
cussion with regard to child culture, and 
many were the expressions of regret when 
it was found that this was the last morning 
talk of the season. 


NOTICE. 


On Tuesday evening, May 3d, Charles 
O. Sahler, M. D., of Kingston, will lecture 
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before the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, on Suggestion, or What Can I Do For 
Myself and Others. Dr. Sahler is too well 
known to need any extensive introduction 
to our readers and friends, and as his sub- 
ject is a popular one, we are sure that the 
occasion will bring together many earnest 
inquirers from all parts of the city. 

Dr. C. W. Brandenburg will occupy the 
chair, and Miss Fowler will make some 


phrenological examinations at the close. 


— —---*#@0e0e 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are pleased to acknowledge a letter 
from S. E. B., Brooklyn; M. B. M., 
Frankford, Kan.; A. R., Market Weighton, 
Eng., and L. J. Z., Indianapolis, Ind., in 
reply to the prizes offered in the JOURNAL. 
These will be replied to in the next issue. 

J. M. W., Belfield, Va.—You say you 
have never been able yet to locate Lan- 
guage and have some difficulty in judging 
of its development under the eyes, as some 
persons with sunken eyes seem to have a 
greater flow of words than those whose 
Language is apparently larger in develop- 
ment. We often made the statement that 
it is unwise for anyone to be guided by 
one faculty alone in the make-up of a char- 
acter, for the reason that there is a sym- 
pathy that is ever at work among the 
faculties, and this interest accounts for the 
various shades and degrees of intelligence 
noticeable in different people. Thus a per- 
son with a full development of Language 
may talk about many things that concerns 
him, but a person who has an average 
amount of Language, with large Construc- 
tiveness, Causality, Comparison, Human 
Nature, and perceptive faculties, will lave 
a better informed mind and have more to 
relate and be more easily drawn out than 
the person who has simply a full develop- 
ment of Language and a poorly developed 
mind in the above-named faculties. We 
must make our investigations in a broad, 
liberal, and scientific way, so that we need 
not make mistakes in our observations. 


o——_— 


THE FACULTIES. 
MARGARET ISABEL COX. 


“My mind to me a kingdom.” True 

And wise these words. If we but knew 
There is within the mind-domain 

That which will bring us loss or gain, 
The “faculties” that mar or make 

The Self, just as we will. We take 
Them, heritage of good and ill; 

They’re good or ill just as we will. 


They’re forty-two in number. They 
Are placed in groups, and we obey 
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Their each command or we have throne 
O’er them. Phrenology alone 

Tells us just where each faculty 
Abides. Dear wise Phrenology! 

Their place and purpose she imparts. 
In Social Group that touches hearts 
Are Amativeness, that is, love 

Of man and woman. Just above 

Is Conjugality, the true; 
Philoprogenitiveness, too ; 

Then Friendship, changeless, loyal, leal ; 
Inhabitiveness, loving weal 

Of home and country. And the last 

Is Continuity, “hold fast.” 


Propensities of Self embrace 
Vitativeness and, near its place, 
Combativeness, that knows not fear. 
Destructiveness, too, is quite near, 
And Alimentiveness. Above, 
Acquisitiveness that has love 

Of gain; Secretiveness. All these 
Are good or ill, just as we please. 


Above these all like jewels fair 

The Moral Faculties. Here’s where 
Just Conscientiousness abides 

And Hope sees that no ill betides. 
Benevolence here has a shrine 

With Spirituality divine 

And Veneration. Firmness last, 
Not least. And these are they that make 
Us kin to e’en the angels, wake 

Our souls to highest, noblest things, 
And give resolves angelic wings. 


Shall we be ruled or rulers, pray? 
They are our subject-friends to-day, 
These “faculties.” To-morrow’s call 
May be too late, and they foes all. 
By them is wrought the morrow’s fate 
But as we will. We ope the gate 
To good or ill. We choose our own, 
And life is serfdom, life is throne. 
The Selfish Sentiments. They are 
The timid Cautiousness, not far 
From Approbativeness. Quite near 
Is Self-Esteem, to Self most dear. 


The Sentiments of Perfecting, 

Each of its own domain is king. 
Constructiveness, and near to it 

Is Imitation. Here are Wit 

And Humor, Mirthfulness ; 

Then Ideality to bless 

With touch refined. The last is grand 
Sublimity. At our command 

They wait to do our bidding all; 

But we must give commanding call. 


The Intellect has Classes Two, 
Perceptives and Reflectives, true 

To purpose. The Perceptives—eyes— 
Individuality, Form, Size, 

Weight and Color, Order and 

Then Calculation touching hand 
With Tune. Then Time, Locality, 
Eventuality. Lastly 


Is Language, just beneath the eye. 
Reflectives we must not pass by 
Causality, Comparison 

With Human Nature and just one, 
Agreeableness, that smoothes o’er 
Life’s rugged places. They are four 
Good servitors, or else do we 

Their will obey and vassals be. 


_—_———_@—————_—_— 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


Make it a rule, and pray to God to help 
you keep it, never, if possible, to lie down 
at night without being able to say: “I have 
made one human being, at least, a little 
wiser, a little happier or a little better 
this day.”—Charles Kingsley. 


We are very foolish to attempt to enter- 
tain two guests so hostile to one another 
as Christ and Satan. Christ will not live 
in the parlor of our hearts, if we entertain 
the devil in the cellar of our thoughts.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


Aunt (severely)—How dare you take 
the money from your missionary box? 

Willie—Didn’t you say I was a regular 
little heathen? 

“You are far worse.” 

“Well, I was saving the money for the 
heathen; and first come first served.”— 
Tit Bits. 

“ Do you believe in woman’s suffrage? ” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Meekton, “‘ some- 
times I think it would be a convenience 
if the ladies could go to the polls them- 
selves instead of giving us instructions 
and taking chances on mistakes.’”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Wife of Eminent Philanthropist—My 
dear, what are you thinking of? You 
gave that poor man only 10 cents. 

Eminent Philanthropist—I know it, 
Amanda. It will be $10 when it gets into 
the anecdote columns.—Chicago Tribune. 


— 
A DRAWING TEST. 


Every girl or boy who has been at a 
donkey party will be pleased to know how 
to behave at a pig party. It contains as 
much hilarity as those gatherings, and is 
easier. Everybody at a party is required 
to draw with a pencil on white paper, two 
pigs. One drawing must be made with- 
out taking the pencil off the paper. The 
second drawing must be made with the 
eyes blindfolded, after which the paper 
must be signed. The fun comes when a 
comparison of the drawings takes place, 
and the prize in competition is given to 
the draughtsman of the best pig. The 
person who makes the worst drawing is 
called the pig. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under ma 8 of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. 
able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
vear, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’”—San Francisco, Cal.— 
This magazine for April opens with an 
article on “Atavism,” by C. P. Holt. The 
article is illustrated, and should be read in 
its entirety. Other articles of moment are 
“Phrenology and the Medical Profession,” 
“Development of Mind and Talent,” among 
other interesting and thoughtful articles. 
Mr. Haddock is indefatigable in his efforts 
to promulgate the science of phrenology. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago, Il].—This mag- 
azine stands for the new psychology for 
health, happiness and success. In _ the 
April number there are articles on “How 
to Cultivate Optimism Through Auto-Sug- 
gestion,” by Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., Ed- 
itor. “Radiant Energy,” is an article by 
Prof. Ed. L. Larkin, while still another 
interesting article is on “Thought Force as 
a Factor in Muscular Development,” by 
Louis R. Muller. 


“Philadelphia Commercial List and Price 
Current”—Philadelphia, Pa.—This paper is 
a business medium, but it also contains a 
sheet calculated to be interesting to home 
readers. 

“The Methodist Episcopal Times’— 
Moundsville, W. Va.—This paper contains 
short editorial notes which are sure to be 
appreciated, and it combines both secular 
and religious news, which we believe is a 
means of much good to the readers, and it 
is sure to elevate the religious element in 
the neighborhood. 

“The Waynes County Alliance”’—N. Y.— 
This paper is published in Sodus, and has 
quite an interesting air about it. It is 
astonishing how much ean be condensed 
into a little space of printed matter. Cer- 
tainly the art is well studied in this paper. 

“Waterloo Observer”—N. Y.—This paper 
is quite interesting, and appears to be care- 
fully edited, and on this account many 
things are included in its columns which 
would otherwise be excluded. 

“The Daily Standard Union”—Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—Is an important paper of twelve 
pages; it is therefore much larger than the 
ordinary up-state weeklies, and is capable 
of enlarging more fully on the questions of 
public interest. 

“The School Physiology Journal”—Bos- 
ton, Mass.—This magazine always contains 
something of interest concerning § the 
most important branch of temperance 
work, namely, “The Temperance Scientific 
Instruction in Schools.” As most people 
are aware, at least those who are enlight- 
ened on this subject, there is a continual 
need to set before the children of the coun- 
try a proper understanding of the effects 
of aleohol upon their system. 

“The Literary Digest”—New York—This 
weekly for April 9th contains two inter- 
esting reviews, one on “The Language of the 
Mind,” and the other on “The Different 
Forms of Memory.” Both articles are cal- 
culated to set people to thinking. 

“Human Culture’—Chicago, IIl.—Con- 
tains articles on “Gospel of Discontent,” 
“Heredity and Genius,” “Cheerfulness,” 
and “Are You in a Rut?” among other 
interesting articles. 
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“The Hospital’—London, Eng.—This 
monthly always has something of interest 
on medical topics of the day. Its opening 
editorial is on “Skipping as an Exercise.” 
As this is a form of exercise frequently 
indulged in by children, it is interesting to 
note that Dr. Bond realizes its physio- 
logical benefit. 

“Our Dumb Animals”—Boston, Mass.— 
The editor says that “War is Hell” for 
horses, and that there are hundreds of able, 
intelligent, honest and humane men in 
Massachusetts alone, any three of whom, 
if properly authorized, could have settled 
the difficulty between Russia and Japan 
(just as it ought to be settled), without 
the sacrifice of a single life. 

“The Gentlewoman”—New York—This 
monthly has hints for all. Some of its head- 
lines run as follows: “The Family Doctor,” 
“Household Hints,” ‘“Cookeries Hints,” 
“Pearls of Wisdom,” “Fancy Work,” “My 
Lady’s Toilet,” etc., besides a tale or two, 
which appear in each number. 

“The Delineator”—New York—Contains a 
series of articles from month to month on 
“The Homes of Celebrated Actresses.” 
“Naudica and Her Beautiful Home,” was 
an illustrated article in a recent number. 
Dr. Murray is a popular writer on “Hints 
for Ladies,” especially on face massage, 
and other points of interest to women. 
The pattern department is always inter- 
esting to lady subscribers. 

“Review of Reviews”—New York, April— 
Is full of interest concerning the events of 
the day. Its illustrations help largely to 
educate the people, and interest the readers 
concerning foreign lands. 

“The Church Messenger’—St. Louis, Mo. 
—This monthly is edited by the Rev. 8. C. 
Edby, and its opening article, in the form 
of an editorial, is upon “The Impersonal 
Love of Our Personally Beloved.” This, 
and the sermon, “The Basis of Friendship,” 
are two worthy articles for consideration 
and helpful study. 

“The Bridgeton Pioneer”—Bridgeton, N. 
J.—This local paper has an editorial on 
“Liquid Fuel at Sea.” It gives the experi- 
ence of the Nebraskan who has been half- 
way round the world using oil exclusively 
as a fuel. Something over ten thousand 
barrels, in bulk, were placed in the double 
bottom of the vessel, of which amount 9,300 
were used. The chief advantages demon- 
strated by the trip were that no new supply 
of fuel was needed on the long voyage; 
that the stoke-room force was reduced from 
twelve to three men, whose pay was higher 
than that of any three stokers, though not 
so great as that of the twelve would have 
been; that three-quarters of the space for- 
merly occupied by coal was available for 
cargo, thus increasing the ship’s earning 
capacity, and that the actual cost of the 
fuel was much less than that of the neces- 
sary coal. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
“The New Psychology; or, The Secret of 
Success.” Being Practical Instructions 
How to Develop and Employ Thought- 


Power. By “D. C. K.” Price, $2.00. 

This volume contains full instructions 
how to develop and use thought-power so 
as to become healthy, happy, and prosper- 
ous, by obtaining mastery over self and 
influence over others. 

It consists of clearly expressed and easily 
understood lessons in the New Psychology. 
These lessons are not theoretical, but thor- 
oughly practical. 


“Electrical Psychology.” Philosophy of 
Electrical Psychology, in a course of twelve 
lectures. By John Bovee Dods. 12mo, 252 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


“Health and a Day.” By Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, M.A. Price, $1.00. A volume which 
certainly must prove one of the most ag- 
gressive and inspiring books issued this 
year in any quarter. 


“Gypsies.” By Dio Lewis, M.D. “It 
is a thoroughly wide-awake book from 
beginning to end. Its descriptions of 
characters and scenes are graphic and 
racy, while the reflections and judg- 
ments induced, and particularly in rela- 
tion to some of the questions which agi- 
tate the Pacific coast, evince shrewd and 
rare good sense.—Free Religious Index. 
Price, $1.50. 


“What Women Should Know.” A 
woman’s book about women, containing 
practical information for wives and 
mothers. By Mrs. E. B. Duffy. $1.00. 


to Young 
Price, 25 


Sermon 
Pratt. 


iti A 
Men.” By 
cents—1s.1d. 


Physician’s 
William 


A new chart for the use of phrenologists 
has been translated into Yiddish, by Lip- 
man Greenstein, and sells for 50 cents. 
The chart contains 158 pages, and will be 
useful to the Russian inhabitants. 


“How to Read Character by Hand- 
writing.” A popular manual of graph- 
ology. By Henry Rice, Graphologist. With 
its help anyone can make a complete read- 
ing of a _ person’s character from hand- 
writing. The only popular book on graph- 
ology ever published. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents, at the office of THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A special feature of the April lecture at 
The American Institute of Phrenology, was 
the presentation by Dr. Carleton Simon of 
a death mask of the late George Francis 
Train, taken by Dr. Simon and Dr. Anthony 
Spitzka at the autopsy, January 19, 1904. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Contains the choicest selection of phren- 
ological reading, works on _ phrenology, 
physiognomy, physiology, etc., also a num- 
ber of rare and scarce works (which can- 
not now be bought) for reference only. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually, 
including one year’s subscription to THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The Annual Assembly of the Institute 
will take place on the first Wednesday, 
September, with an evening Reception of 
students and friends. No other school in 
America of like designation commands the 
facilities, or covers the field that it em- 
braces, or offers such advantages at so low 
a cost to the student. The curriculum em- 
braces general Anthropology, the Funda- 
mental Principles of Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, Anatomy, Psychology, Physiognomy, 
Hygiene, Heredity, Ethnology and Oratory, 
and includes such subjects as the Tempera- 
ments, Brain Dissection, the Objections and 
Proofs of the Old and New Phrenology, 
Mental Therapeutics, the Choice of Pur- 
suits, Adaptation in Marriage, the His- 
tory of Phrenology, Human Magnetism, 
Psycho-Physiology and Brain Disorders. 

Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., Pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, Professor of Hygiene in the Eclectic 
Medical College of the City of New York, 
Graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, will lecture on Anthropology 
and Phreno-Hygiene, or the Laws of 
Health, as applied to Body and Brain; 
Foods, and their chemical influence upon 
the body; Exercise, and the effects of Nar- 
cotics and Stimulants on the human sys- 
tem; also the health stimulus of each of 
the Phrenological organs. 

The long and valued friend of the science, 
Henry 8S. Drayton, M.D., LL.B., A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Nervous Diseases and Insanity 
in the Eclectic Medical College of the City 
of New York, who has been connected with 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for over 
thirty years, will lecture on the History of 


Phrenology, Psycho-Physiology, ete. His 
lectures are thoroughly scientific and 


scholarly, and include the results of the 
latest investigations upon the subject of 
Cerebral Physiology. 

Miss Fowler, daughter of L. N. Fowler 
(who assisted her father and Professor 
Sizer in their work), Vice-President of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, Grad- 
uate of the Woman’s Law Class of the New 
York University, will lecture on Phrenol- 
ogy in its various bearings, namely, Its 
Theory and Practice, the. Temperaments, 
Brain Dissection, accordifg to Dr. Gall, 
Physiognomy, Ethnology,. Choice of Pur- 
suits, Marriage Adaptation, and the Prac- 
tical art of Examining the Head and delin- 
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eating character from Living subjects, 
skulls, casts, ete. 

D. M. Gardner, M.D., who has had a 


wide experience, will prepare students in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Brain Dissection, 
Insanity and will lecture on the above sub- 
jects, including Respiration, Circulation 
and Digestion. His dissection of the brain 
is always interesting and instructive and 
is a special feature of the course. 

Julius King, M.D., graduate of the Med- 
ical College, Cleveland, Ohio, will give. sev- 
eral special lectures on the Eye and Color- 
Blindness, also hints on Physiognomy. 
These lectures are illustrated with models, 
ete., and tests are given among the students 
of their ability in detecting various shades 
and colors. 

The Rev. T. Alexander Hyde, B.A., 
teacher of Elocution and Voice Culture in 
relation to public speaking, is a graduate 
of Harvard College, the author of “The 
Natural System of Elocution and Oratory,” 
etc., will give special instructions in re- 
gard to the training of the voice for prac- 
tical purposes in the lecturing field. 

The above course of lectures will be given 
in the hall of the Institute, which is in the 
central part of New York City, in fact, one 
of the most convenient and desirable neigh- 
borhoods of the American Metropolis. The 
Institute. Course is recommended to all 
classes of men and women, for it affords 
an unsurpassed opportunity for the study 
of human organization in all its related 
aspects. Every effort is made to render the 
instruction practically serviceable to the 
student through its clinical work as well 
as by the expounding of its principles, and 
so minister to his or her own development 
and success, whatever may be the vocation 
pursued. We have testimonials from busi- 
ness men and women, who have to daily 
superintend their employees and meet their 
customers; from professional men, partic- 
ularly ministers, doctors and lawyers; from 
parents and teachers, as well as private 
individuals, all of whom have been gradu- 
ated from the Institute, and who tell us of 
the inestimable value the Institute has 
afforded them. 

“ Marriage: Its History and Ceremo- 
nies; with a Phrenological and Physio- 
logical exposition of the functions for 
Happy Marriages.” 12mo, 216 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.00. 4s. The first sixty- 
nine pages of this work are devoted to 
the History of Marriage, and to a de- 
scription of the various methods and cus- 
toms which different nations and tribes, 
from the commencement of the world to 
the present time, have adopted to gratify 
their sexual and social feelings. The 
main body of the work is devoted to an 
exposition of the social nature, with sug- 
gestions in relation to those qualities 
which should, and those which should 
not exist in husband and wife, etc. 
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THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


As a profession opens the way to a field 
that is not overcrowded. In every town 
there are as many physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, teachers, and other professional 
people as can well be supported; but in few 
of them is a phrenologist located, and there 
are towns and cities, even States, that are 
not visited once a year by a competent 
phrenologist. Inquiries come to us almost 
daily from all parts of the country asking 
for an opportunity of consulting a phrenol- 
ogist as to choice of pursuits, matrimonial 
adaptation, the training of children, or the 
best means of self-culture. 

The profession offers a most admirable 
opportunity to travel to those who desire it, 
and there is not a large city in which a 
competent phrenologist could not thrive, 
and by proper methods create such a de- 
mand for his services as would secure for 
him abundant remuneration. 

Success in life is assured to the man 
who understands himself fully and has at 
his command a means of strengthening his 
character, and can readily apprehend the 
strength and weakness of those with whom 
he has to deal, whether in the line of busi- 
ness or in the various professional avoca- 
tions. While a business education as given 
in the commercial schools may be desirable, 
it is not to be compared with the advan- 
tages to be derived from a course of in- 
struction in the American Institute of 
Phrenology by one who depends on the re- 
sults of his dealings with others. 

The importance of the work done by a 
scholarly and conscientious phrenologist is 
second to none, for he can greatly add to 
the power and usefulness of everyone who 
consults him. However, no one should 
undertake the responsibilities of this pro- 
fession without proper preparation for the 
work, and this can be acquired better 
through the course of instruction afforded 
by the Institute than in any other possible 
way. 

THOUGHT READING 
DINARY. 


Most of us have been present at enter- 
tainments where the chief performer 
sometimes a man, sometimes a woman, 
sometimes the two together—undertakes to 
answer any question with regard to a date 
which may be put to him by the audience. 
And it cannot be denied that the answers 
are so extraordinarily accurate, and cover 
so vast a field, that we are compelled to 
ask, “How is it done?” 

One spectator at such an entertainment 
was heard to declare that he believed an 


EXTRAOR- 





accomplice, provided with a copy of Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates, sat concealed within 
earshot, and having looked up each ques- 
tion in that volume “prompted” the chief 





[May 


performer’s reply. Whether this be so or 
not, it is certain that each of us can have 
in his own home, in the shape of Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates, the most wonderful 
question answerer in the world. Here are 
recorded all the facts that can be required 
in regard to the Present Day World, the 
World of Yesterday, the World of Twenty, 
Fifty, a Hundred, Two Hundred, Five 
Hundred, or a Thousand years ago. Every 
one of us has need, at some time of the 
day or in the week, to know when this or 
that event occurred. We cannot have a file 
of the “Times” newspaper at hand, and if 
we had, it would not go far enough back 
for our purpose. MHaydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates contains every date which any of us— 
Editor, Schoolmaster, Business Man, Clergy- 
man, Member of Parliament, Banker, Coun- 
cillor, or Shopkeeper—is likely to want. It 
ranges from 1904 to before the Deluge, and 
is one of the two or three books in the 
world which no one can afford to be with- 
out. To possess it is true economy, for you 
could not obtain the same facts elsewhere 
unless at ten, twenty, or a hundred times 
the cost; and then you would have to be at 
new expense whenever you needed new 
facts. Buy Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 
and all the facts you can possibly require 
are at your command at one small cost. 


EXCHANGES. 


“The Literary News”—New York—Con- 
tains for the month of April a review of 
Wagner’s “Parsifal,” taken from the “Na- 
tion.” “The Twentieth Century Artistic 
Temperament” is described by Elaine Thomp- 
son, from “The Woodhouse Correspondence.” 
Some people use the word “temperament” 
as promiscuously as the word “psychology.” 
It seems to be a favorite term to describe 
what cannot be put into words in any other 
way. 

“Medical Times”—New York—Under the 
heading “Correspondence,” there is an ex- 


cellent article on “Child Labor,” written 
by A. L. Benedict, M.D. The number is 
full of interesting medical points. The 


article on “Spring and Autumnal Catarrh 
and Asthma” should teach many persons 
suffering from these general and national 
weaknesses. The remarks on pneumonia 
are also instructive. 

“The Club Woman”’—New York—In the 
April number there is an article on “Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay.” One article on “The Use 
and Abuse of Opportunities” is by Mrs. 
Eldridge J. Moore, and forth some 
very good points on the subjects. “Our 
Women Teachers in Elementary Schools, 
High Schools and Colleges” is the title of 
a department which is superintended : by 
Mrs. Harry Hastings, and, from month to 
month, is sure to be of interest to a very 
large number of its readers. . 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
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THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


{ememeeiaoar 
In? PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology!’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
L.N. FOWLER & CO. - - - + LONDON 
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The Head and Face a Sead conte in stamps for 


llirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 


~——. 
housands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that theycan procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write fer “ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St.,San Francisco, Cal., the ‘‘City of Roses,” 
in **The Sunnv South.” Application, a veritable treat, 
In August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub- 
ject to a ForFreirure or $1,000. We relieve all usually 
deemed incurable. No drngs, no knife. Room, board, and 
treatment, p. 4 weeks, $78; p. 12 weeks. $198. Dr. Rein- 
hold’s Book, ‘‘ Nature vs. Drugs,” 569 pp., illustrated, 
$2.50; ‘‘ Facial Diagnosis,” illustrated, $2: ‘‘ Cure of Con- 
sumption,” $3; ‘‘ Our Methods of Cure,”’ 75 cents. 


personality from handwriting. Good and 


bad qualities noted, fatal defects pointed 


out and possibilities revealed, Send 50 cents 


RAPHOLOGY 


Scientific delineations of character and 





and specimen of handwriting. 


HENRY RICE, Graphologist 


1927 Madison Avenue 


A New Poster 


Size, 19x 24 inches 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 


ew York 





| by N. N. Riddell. 





TWO SAMPLE COPIES OF 


HUMAN NATURE 


A Live Phrenologic:l Magazine 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 
Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, %2.00 to %4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year, 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,’ 
Price, 10 cents, 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUTIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 


1904 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
I92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considéred in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5.00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face _ Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS, 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five iilustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 


nature— 
By 


Price 


tution considered in its threefold 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HYDE. 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 





Jor which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address Name.. 





Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St, tee York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium | 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 


A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. : 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in ail respects. 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. 


M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. 





N 7 “is i Thousands of men and women 
MSS. WANTED: 
writing stories, poems, sketches, etc. 
literary}matter in shape for publication. 
not more than 4,000 wor'ls, and 50 cents (silver) for our work and 





have undeveloped talent’ for 





We criticise, edit, and put 


Send any manuscript of 


trouble ; we guarantee a market for everything of merit. No atten* 
tion paid to postal cards and curiosity seekers. We are ‘on the 
square "’ and mean business. Address 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
515 Sixth St., N.W.. Washington, D. C. 


~ INVALIDS’ 
HOME SANATORIUM 


Established at KOKOMO, INDIANA, by the late 
Dr. Gifford, is now conducted by Mrs. Gifford and 
Rose B. Jackson, M.D., Doctor Gifford’s co-workers 
for over twenty years. Treatments consist of baths, 
electricity, Swedish movements, massage, special diet, 
mental training, etc. No drugs. No insane. Will 
take boarders who are not patients. 








STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 





Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
tingle and radiate with the unspeakable ecstasy 
of perfecting Health. Conscious power over 
Pain and Disease and Death, conscious superi- 
ority to Worry and Hurry and Fret, conscious 
mastery of Self and Surroundings and the World 


—these are all potentially yours, Dietotherapy, 
Hydrotherapy, Physical Culture, Mental Cul- 
ture, Spirit Unfoldment, all the manifold 


phases of Naturopathy —such are the means. 
The Naturopathic Magazine, the Naturopathic 
Institute, the Kneipp Health Store—suchare the 
media. And through these YOU, yet unrealized 
and undiscovered, are the omnipotent arbiter of 
achievement. Is it all worth asking about ? 

10 cents brings a specimen Magazine ; 25 
cents a 3 months’ subscription to ‘‘ The Naturo- 
path ;" a stamp, a Prospectus; a postal, the 
‘Guide to Health” and Naturopathic Catalogue; 
$2.00, ‘‘Return to Nature, or Paradise Re- 
gained,” the famous book on natural methods of 
cure for all diseases of Body and Soul and right 
living ; 60 cents, ‘‘ The Kneipp Cure;’ 50 
cents; ‘‘Kneipp’s Baby Cure;” free, cat: alogue 
of Naturopathic Literature and Supplies. 





BENEDICT LUST 


Naturopathic Physician 


122-124 E. 59th St. | NEW YORK CITY 














THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 


Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty yes ars’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D 








J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 


Sharp Point 















Pencils without breaking off every minute, 
write smoothest and last longest. 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCII 
E 
in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, WJ. 


i FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 

y tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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“Money placed in mine deve slopment is 
seed sown in the earth.’ 


Sierra-Pacific Smelting Go. 


Mine and Smelter located in 


9 
y 
SONORA, OLD MEXICO, ; 





CQC°rreyrvry ru. 


One of the Most = onderful Mineral Regions 
athe World. 


Treasury Stock lor Sale on Easy Terms. 
Dr. H. A. MUMAW, Elkhart, Indiana, 
Vice Pres. and Special Representative. 
Send for Eight-page Illustrated Circular. D} 
Bank References. 


Lwewree PIII I ~IO 


wy, Dactar FOR LECTURERS 


A New Poster Size, 19 x 24 inches 
Just the thing for $1 .00 per Hundred 


Lecturers 
Fow.er & WELLS Co. 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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A MAN 


WANTED—A trustworthy person in each 
county to manage the business for an old 
established house of solid financial standing. 
A straight, bona fide, weekly cash salary of 
$18 paid by/check each Wednesday with all 
expenses direct from headquarters. Money 
advanced for expenses. Address BUSI- 
NESS MANAGER, THIRD FLOOR, CAX- 
TON BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Everyone interested in Human Science should ‘read 


The Golden Age 


the official organ of The Universal Improvement 
Society. 

Each number contains an explanation of the Objects, 
Principles, Methods, and Plans of the Society. 

Also readable articles on Human Science. 

Edited by GEORGE [. WOLFE, Founder and 
President of the Society. 

Send 10 cents for sample copy. 

Address 


The Universal Improvement Society 
Pub. Dept. 


Room B, Times Bldg. Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 





CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


has been used for 


Mrs. Winslow’s over FIFTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS OF 


Soothing Syrup MorHers ror 

THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRH@A 


Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, 
ne research, and the application of 
he principles of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and sunecess. 


Ten CENTS A Copy. $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign. 6 shillings 

Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. 
friend’s name also. 

SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 
SUGGESTION USL co. 
I 


4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Send your 





IN THE COMMON SENSE PURSE 

Leads all others. Overa million sold and sales daily 
increasing. No seams, clasps, or buckles. Opens and 
closes like a till. Only purse you can make change 
with gloves on, Once used nothing else is good 
enough. Style D, 35c.; C, with extra pocket, 50c.; 
B, made of Vici Kid, 7gc.; A, of Morocco, $1.00, 
Send stamp for sample. Agents who want a good 
seller, write for wholesale price. 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. _ 


YE QUAINT [YJAGAZINE 


ODD, QUEER and CURIOUS 
Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 
Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise« 
ments. Fortunate and Unfortunate Days 
of each month, carefully prepared 
by AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 

@ magazine is profusely illustrated 
Z with half-tone pictures of peculiar things, 
ple, places, curious rd comical situa- 


tions-etc.. | IBERAL PRIZES ARE GIVEN 


Every YEARLY subscriber is given 


AN ASTROLOCICAL 
DELINEATION FREE 


Not a ready printed affair, but one made expressly for 
} hes wena’ ateof pai ae © TRIAL and place if known, 
ne year 50c, six months 25c. 
Pasidively no tree copies, LRIAL TRIP 10 CTS, 
UVUAINT UBLISHING Co. 
Room 22, 7 St. Paul Street, Boston, Masa, 





Do You Lack 
Self-Confidence ? 


Has lack of self-confidence hindered 
you from doing your best ? 








How much have you lost socially 
and financially for want of self- 
confidence ? 


Are you in earnest ? 


Prof. L. A. Vaught’s Successful 
Self-Confidence Guide will posi- 
tively cure the lack of self-confidence 
in anyone who will put it into use. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


Send 10c. for a sample copy of Human 
Culture, the Monthly that deals with 
MENTAL SCIENCE in A POSITIVELY 
ORIGINAL WAY. 


HUMAN CULTURE 
130 Dearborn Street Chicago 


Send 10 cls (fjanicure File 
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The Exact Science of Health 
Based Upon Life’s Great Law 


The Analogue of Newton’s Law of Gravitation 
By ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 2 2 PRICE, $2.00 








chemical, and vital. 


it as two to one in half the time. 





HIS work is devoted to the science of human health, into which it has 

introduced the exactness of astronomy and chemistry. 

trinity, constituted of three fundamental departments, the mechanical, 
c Each of these is the product of its own force, operating 
in accordance with its own law, a knowledge of which, and especially of the 
law, makes the science to be as exact in the one department as in the other. 

Life’s Great Law has been discovered, and proves to be the analogue and 
even counterpart of Newton’s law, with results to vital science more wonder- 
ful than either chemistry or mechanics ever produced. 

Life’s Great Law solves all medical problems, explains all vital phenomena, 
and establishes an invariably successful practice. 
ders for humanity in a hundred years, but an exact vital science will outstrip 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d St., New York 


Nature is a 


Chemistry has done won- 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The Cultivation and Development of Mind and 
Will by Positive and Negative Processes. 
190 pp. $1.25 Net 


By FRANK H. RANDALL 


Author of “Your Mesmeric Forces.’’ 


New York: FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


The Analysis 
of Memory 


On a Phrenological Standpoint 


By R. W. SMITH 
180 Pages. Price, $1.00 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22d Street New York 





PRICE, 25 CENTS 


The Phrenological Annual 
and Register 
OF PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS 
For 1904 


Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Frontispiece—The Language of Eyes, by J. A. Fowler—A 
Recent Visit to Tiefenbrunn and Longuich, by James Webb— 
Character Sketch of Mr. Frank C. Jarvis (with portrait), by D. 
T. Elliott—The Study of Phrenology, by J. P. Blackford, F.B.P.S. 
—Character Sketch of Miss A. Brackenridge, F.F.P.1. (with 
portrait), by D. T. Elliott—The Use and Abuse of Registers, by 
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